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OUR PRESENT NUMBER is largely devoted to topics con- 
nected with the Social Settlement idea. Professor Graham Tay- 
lor of Chicago sets forth the relation of such a Settlement to the 
work of the churches and to the peculiar necessities of city 
life, using Hull House, in Chicago, as his illustration. Mr. 
Davis gives a description of the purposes and methods of Mans- 
field House, in London, regarded as a sample of such Settle- 
ments. Mr. Goddard takes up the influence of life in a Settle- 
ment upon one of the active workers in it. Messrs. Davis and 
Goddard, it will be remembered, spent over two months in 
East London this past summer. They therefore speak from 
a very recent personal knowledge. And Dr. Taylor is known 
everywhere for his vigorous and effective labor in “ reaching 
the masses.” These papers are most timely. Our readers will 
find them fascinating to read and fruitful to reflect upon. 


THERE IS A NOTABLE AWAKENING to the ethical bearing of 
college athletics as now practiced. The interest in such athletics 
has exhibited three somewhat distinct stages,— first, the stage 
of agitation and establishment, during which the old-time 
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indifference gave way to a more enlightened wisdom; second, 
the stage of rapidly enlarging and indiscriminate enthusiasm, in 
which all sorts of excesses are possible ; and third, the stage of 
criticism and rational adjustment. Upon this latter stage we 
seem at last to have entered. Believing enthusiastically in 
college athletics and in athletic games, we have yet felt that the 
era of intercollegiate contests through which we have just been 
passing had so many manifest evils that sooner or later there 
must be a reaction from it. There has been too much of every- 
thing offered up on the greedy altar of boating, base-ball, and 
foot-ball — too much time, too much money, too much thought, 
too much bodily energy, too many whole lives. The result has 
been a wicked waste on the part of many collegians and their 
friends, a lowering of the dignity of noble colleges, and a posi- 
tive corruption and brutalization of public taste about amuse- 
ment. The reaction is coming, we believe. There is small 
danger that it will go to the extreme of curtailing anything that 
is manly or useful or right. 





Discussions upON EvoLuTION are becoming unusually note- 
worthy. The death of Mr. Tyndall, the completion of Mr. 
Spencer’s Synthetic Philosophy in the volumes on Ethics, the 
discussions at the World’s Congress of Evolutionists concerning 
the application of Evolution to social problems, the recent Gib- 
bert Lectures upon The Evolution of Religion by Professor 
Edward Caird, the Romanes Lecture upon Lvolution and 
Ethics by Professor Huxley at Oxford last May, and the com- 
ments upon the same by Leslie Stephens in a recent number of 
the Contemporary Review, combine to give the passing phases 
of this theory an uncommon import and interest. Especially 
notable is the recent utterance by Professor Huxley. It may 
be had of Messrs. Macmillan & Co., or can be found in the 
Popular Science Monthly for November and December. 

In this latter lecture the Ethiopian has changed his skin. 
The utterance is throughout keyed to the note of a Theodicy, 
or, as he would term it, a Cosmodicy. After a review of the 
Evolutionary elements of the older Buddhism and _ Stoicism, 
which is so sympathetic as to be almost a defense, he sets forth 
the relation of Evolution and Ethics. He affirms a face to face 
antagonism,— “ Social progress means a checking of the cosmic 
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progress at every step.” “In place of ruthless self-assertion it 
demands self-restraint.” Its influence is directed, not so much 
to the survival of the fittest, as to the fitting of as many as 
possible to survive.” Thus he “pits the microcosm against the 
macrocosm,” realizing full well that it is “an audacious pro- 
posal.” Verily Saul is among the prophets. 

In two respects this lecture deserves attention. It is, in the 
first place, an effort after a complete and s#/tzmate philosophy 
of nature, an effort, moreover, in which a protagonist among 
Evolutionists concedes that the theory of Evolution does not 
avail to solve the problems that arise in the experiences and 
thought of man. In the second place, the lecture furnishes im- 
pressive evidence that the fundamental problems of human 
thought confront and vex all men alike. Hindu, Stoic, and 
modern Evolutionist, as surely as their thinking is thorough, 
emerge upon the same arena and agonize in the same conflict 
as did Origen, Calvin, and Julius Miiller. 

That the theory of Evolution should pass into this stage in 
its development is not by chance, but of stern necessity. We 
are profoundly grateful that it is Professor Huxley who has led 
the way. The discussion must now go on. Evolution will be 
tested as never before. It will be seen whether it can com- 
prehend the whole life of man, whether it can grapple the 
philosophy as well as the processes of nature. Scarcely any 
problem is so vital in the present stage of human thought. 
There is unusual call for men of heroic mold from the ranks of 
science and of faith to elucidate the truth of the God of all. 





HE MUST BE a very optimistic man who can look out into 
the advancing winter without depression of spirit. He must be 
a man of cruel nature, who, whatever his sense of personal com- 
fort and security, is free from strong tuggings at his heart, as 
the unwelcome gift of prophecy forces upon him visions of 
human misery, Something must be done; something / must 
do. Toso much the heart gives instant utterance. But from 
artificially constructed social conditions, from individual vice 
and laziness and ignorance, the promptings of pity and affection 
are echoed back, tortured into a querulous, or a mocking, or a 
despairing What, how, shall I do? 
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Brought face to face with a need incommensurably greater 
than he can supply, every earnest man must seek how most 
effectively to use his restricted capacity for beneficence. The 
limitations to his powers try him, but when he would begin to 
employ what he has, he is met by another limitation no less 
trying. This limitation is the restricted capacity of possible 
beneficiaries to use well what may be given. The needy shall 
be helped. Yes, but how about the improvident, lazy, or vic- 
ious? The deserving poor are the proper objects of assistance. 
Yes, but where is the line to be drawn between deserving and 
undeserving ? Yesterday a machine-shop turned off one-third 
of its men. Among them isa good mechanic who only a month 
ago struggled back froma sick bed to his bench. His needy 
family deserves help. Such a case seems clear. Next door 
lives another family just as poverty-stricken. Both food and 
fuel are lacking. Fuel is supplied. It finds its way up chim- 
ney as fast as stove-draft and poker can urge it. Half the food 
given is wasted through heedless or ignorant cooking. It needs 
but a little of such experience to make the heart sick, to com- 
pel confusion of thought, if not to instil impatience and bitter- 
ness of spirit. It is hard to see that which costs me sacrifice 
made light of. The question comes with a new stridency, 
Who is the really deserving? Is it he alone whose life fits 
four-square with the Ten Commandments? Is it he alone in 
whose veins the blood of five generations of frugal New England 
ancestry has generated the gift of forehandedness ? 

The Christian who is possessed, no matter how, of the 
capacity for helping the needy in a time like this, finds that he 
stands to them in God’s place. He is God’s almoner. As such 
he is met by the unique standard of Christianity — God-hkeness. 
He is to do as God would do in like place. No Christian who, 
in the light of this standard, ponders upon his responsibilities, 
and upon the limitations set by the character of the beneficiaries, 
can fail to have opened in a new way the wonder of the divine 
patience and love shown in God’s dealing with men. No, it is 
not an easy thing to be God. The parable of the wicked hus- 
bandmen is the oft-repeated story of the limitations with which 
human sinfulness and folly hedge in the divine beneficence. A 
fuller meaning grows into the manifestation of God’s love, in 
that “while we were yet s¢xzers, Christ died for us.” 
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THE SOCIAL SETTLEMENT AND ITS SUGGES- 
TIONS TO THE CHURCHES. 





The first impression made by the Social Settlement upon 
the average well-to-do visitor, uninformed as to its unique life 
and work, is a curious study, and one significant of profoundly 
suggestive facts. In introducing many students, professional 
men, and cultivated people to the Hull House Settlement in 
Chicago, the writer’s attention has been arrested by the uni- 
formity of these impressions. Such seems to be the rarity of 
the scene that few are able to disguise their deepest surprise. 
The sorely puzzled look that precedes all inquiries, and the oft- 
times awkward silence out of which questions are hesitatingly 
asked, betray the fact that to find a little group of cultivated, 
socially well connected, pecuniarily independent people “ving 
among their less advantaged, unprivileged, wage-earning, and 
struggling brothers and sisters is quite incomprehensible at 
first sight. ‘ Do they really live here?” is incredulously asked. 
And “what for?” is wondered. 

As the simplicity and naturalness of the unconventional 
neighborhood relationships, and the beauty of the genuine 
reciprocity between the more and less privileged neighbors 
begin to dawn upon the consciousness, an unmistakable sense. 
of pleasurable satisfaction is to be observed welling up from the 
common, hidden heart. The quickened inquiries not seldom 
disclose conflicting thoughts and emotions, contrasts and com- 
parisons. For the time being, at least, the visitor shows evi- 
dence of being in another and a new world. A few more 
representatives of the small minority have discovered the great 
majority. But few of them reénter their own sphere without a 
manifest thoughtfulness concerning the meaning of life and a 
heartfelt yearning to live more simply, genuinely, unselfishly, 
helpfully, a larger life. 

This surprise over the Social Settlement, as well as the pity 
of the average Christian for the sacrifice of the exceptional 
missionary Christians, who have all along the history of the 
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church, been “Settlers” in the darkest lands, in the waste 
places of so-called Christian civilization, and amid “the habita- 
tions of cruelty” in all our city-centers, are profoundly signifi- 
cant of the social situation in Christendom. They are the 
noteworthy signs of the all too unnoted separation of the rich 
and prosperous from the laboring and the heavy-laden ; of the 
money-partners from the labor-partners in the industrial 
partnership of the commonwealth ; of the educated from those, 
without whose toil and skill, books and schools, literary leisure 
or labor, could not be; of the socially cultivated and resourceful 
from those deprived of the beauty craved by the eye, of the 
harmony of sweet sounds for which the ear yearns, and of the 
social fellowship for which the heart hungers. The contrast 
between the Social Settlement and much of “real life,” all too 
often attests the decree of divorce between charity and human- 
ity, philanthropy and personality, religion and life. 

The Social Settlement, however, is indicative of a great 
movement of life which has begun anew to sweep away what- 
ever puts asunder those whom God has joined together. It is 
far from comprehending that movement of life, which, less con- 
spicuously but with no less efficiency, is making itself felt in 
many another channel of missionary, educational, and _ social 
philanthropy. But it newly and freshly emphasizes this 
tendency of life wherever and however at work, and, moreover, 
anticipates and projects into the present that larger and more 
practical expression of the social ideal, with the realization of 
which the future will reward the yearning and striving of the 
common heart. Toward that consummation it at least con- 
tributes the most significant recognition of the separation of 
the classes which are all members of one body. It also 
emphasizes not only the possibility but the practicability of 
social unity and community by the weight of such examples as 
the historian Green at Stepney, the economist Toynbee in 
Whitechapel, the missionary Barnett in East London, the Uni- 
versity “ Houses” of Oxford, Cambridge, Mansfield, Glasgow, 
Edinburgh, and the Settlements of college women and men, and 
of others gqually devoted and efficient, which are rising like 
oases in the deserts of human life that occupy so large a part of 
American city-centers, 
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To note some of the suggestions of Social Settlement work 
to the work of the churches for these centers of the large cities, 
is the practical purpose of this paper. The experience and 
results of the Hull House Social Settlement in Chicago will 
illustrate and point the argument. The Settlement movement 
first of all suggests to the churches the recognition of the 
necessity and practicability of transforming the social condi- 
tions of localities, as well as the character of individuals. 

Faithful and effective as is our modern evangelism in its 
work for individuals, how rarely it transforms places even where 
it converts the most persons populating those city centers. 
Unspeakably glorious though our ministries be in saving souls 
out of the world, yet how pitifully do they fail to save the social 
conditions in which souls are born into the world, and through 
which none pass to eternity unconditioned. The city and the 
church stand for many essentially common interests, while yet 
very generally ignoring each other’s existence, if not in deadly 
antagonism to each other’s efforts. 

The city exists to serve, and the church to save the same 
people. Yet as citizens we create or tolerate conditions of life 
which make impossible or subvert the ideals of society and the 
practicable standards of living which, as church-members, we 
have pledged ourselves to realize and practice. The church 
stands to make men what God made them to be and what they 
may and do become by the redemptive power of the cross of 
Christ and the regenerating life of the indwelling Spirit. And 
yet we stand helplessly by and see many of the most powerfui 
forms of the city’s corporate life so perverted and misused that 
they actually unman the citizen and unmake the manhood 
which the school and the church have started to build. 

The church has nobly stood for the highest good of the 
individual man. The city has steadfastly fashioned those molds 
of common life which very largely make men what they are. 
The mold should bear the image of the stature in which the 
church desires and the city needs the man to stand. The ideals 
are held up before the youth in the schools of both. But 
through the laxity of law at the hands of the city and through 
the indifference toward its enforcement upon the part of the 
churches, the unsanitary tenement, the manifold forms of child- 
labor, the trade in the literature and pictures of vice, the ob- 
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scene play-bills and the schools of lust and crime thus adver- 
tised, become the molds into which the lives of multitudes 
of growing boys and girls are poured, as molten lead into its 


casts. 

The church preaches its Gospel of brotherhood and unself- 
ishness, without some exemplification of which the city would 
cease to be, and without the larger realization of which it can 
never become the commonwealth it was intended to be. And 
yet the city protects and perpetuates, if it does not create, and 
the church passively accepts as a necessary evil, if not as a 
natural right, a system of municipal government that puts a 
premium on political corruption and injustice, and a system of 
industry and trade based upon selfishness and needing to be 
guarded against a perpetual tendency toward inhumanity and 
fratricidal strife. With heroic patience and unceasing toil the 
church stands in the midst of these and still lower city-molds 
for the making of men, women, and children, to undo in the 
individual the wholesale harm thus done to society. By its 
rescue missions, its reformatory institutions, its houscholds 
of faith, it rescues, reforms, and removes many from the mani- 
fold influences which unman men and unmake civilization. Yet 
here the old molds of sin and vice, crime and corruption are 
allowed to remain, and to turn out other generations as bad or 
worse than those from whose burning the brands have just been 
plucked. Here the old or the new plague spots in the body 
politic are left to breed their gangrene of individual and social 
death. Here the saloon-ridden, brothel-bound, misgoverned dis- 
tricts in the very heart of all our cities remain the same old 
sunken, sodden, sullen sources of personal wretchedness and 
public menace. The question which modern civilization de- 
mands that the Gospel shall answer is, ‘‘ What shall society do 
to be saved?” The Gospel has but one answer to that ques- 
tion, but one solvent for this problem. The city must believe 
in Christ’s cross of social and civic self-surrender in service, if 
it is to be saved. It is for the churches to believe that the 
Gospel is as applicable to and practicable for society as for 
souls, for corporate as for individual life, and then as practi- 
cally to apply its righteousness and redemption to the saving 
of the city as they have to the salvation of the soul. Can this 
be done? Is it chimerical to attempt it? Let the achieve- 
ment of two Christian young women suggest the answer. 
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Just four years ago they were led to devote themselves to the 
social and spiritual elevation of one of the neediest and most 
cosmopolitan districts of the thickly-populated parts of the 
west side of Chicago. Fifty-seven thousand people constitute 
their adopted ward. To the east of the center which they 
chose for their place of residence ten thousand Italians crowd 
the space to the river. To the south the Germans occupy the 
main thoroughfares, the Polish and Russian Jews fill the side 
streets, and a mile southward forty thousand Bohemians consti- 
tute the third largest Bohemian city in the world. North and 
west are blocks of French-Canadian, Irish-American, Scotch, 
and English population. In the midst of this heterogeneous, 
disorganized, neglected, and self-neglectful mass of people 
these two cultivated young college graduates confronted their 
great work, with only their culture, their Christian purpose, and 
themselves. Over against them they discovered inexpressibly 
dirty streets, inadequate school accommodations, bad street- 
lighting, miserable paving, unpaved alleys, hundreds of frame 
tenement houses disconnected with the street sewers and many 
without water supply, unenforced factory legislation giving 
place to the worst forms of the “sweating system,” which held 
undisputed possession of the health and lives of an army of 
women and hosts of little children under the legal working 
age, and two hundred and fifty saloons, or one to every 
twenty-eight voters. To offset these allied forces of evil, 
seven churches, two missions, and several Jewish “ chevras,” 
all of them small, except one large Roman Catholic church, 
feebly struggled for little more than their own existence. 
The public schools, supplemented by the Hebrew Manual 
Training School, were the only other uplifting agencies and 
centers of unity. 

But very soon the humble home of Christian culture, re- 
finement, simplicity, and good-will became a new social center 
in the community. As Italian, Jewish, Protestant, and Catho- 
lic neighbors responded to the neighborly amenities advanced 
by the strangers, they found real friends, who not only gave 
but received friendship on equal terms. The better people 
of the neighborhood began to rally about these new-found 
friends, and became allied to each other. The women united 
in the Women’s Club, the Working-Mothers’ Day Nursery 
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and Kindergarten, the Working Girls’ “Jane Club,” in which 
nearly fifty of them live as one family, instead of occupy- 
ing the dreary single rooms or the desolate boarding-houses 
whence most of them were gathered. The men were organized 
into the Men’s Club, and around them grew the walls of a fine 
gymnasium and bathing-rooms, public hall, and game-rooms. 
Men and women joined their efforts to secure home rule, cleaner 
streets, better lighting, more of their municipal rights, and bet- 
ter sanitary service. And the “Nineteenth Ward Improve- 
ment Club” has already earned its title. Together with the 
Men’s Club and with the help of the whole constituency, they 
have triumphantly achieved their first political success in the 
election of one of their own members as the reform alderman 
of the ward. 

In the progress of these movements the home and work 
of these settlers became the center about which a rare and 
delightful interchange of personal intercourse and service has 
taken place. The Settlement was obliged to enlarge its bor- 
ders by the occupancy of the entire house known as the Hull 
House, from the name of its former owner and occupant, 
who was known only as the largest real estate holder in the 
district. Its ample accommodations now provide a more or 
less permanent residence for fourteen ladies. The men’s set- 
tlement near by numbers at present seven residents. There is 
thus a working force of twenty-one self-supporting residents 
more or less continuously at work on the field. They are sup- 
plemented by many friends who volunteer for evening work. 
More than forty educational classes are held each week in litera- 
ture, language, art, science, physical culture, and the common 
branches. A branch of the public library has been established 
in the adjoining building erected for these educational uses. 
A choral society of two hundred voices is led by Mr. Tom- 
lins, the best conductor in the city. Space forbids even the 
naming of the philanthropic enterprises successfully conducted 
from this busy hive of social industry. The play-ground for 
the children of the neighborhood should be mentioned as hav- 
ing taken the place of half a block of untenantable tenements. 
The Coffee House not only furnishes an attractive substi- 
tute for the saloon, but supplies at very moderate prices whole- 
some, well-cooked food, which is also served at the noon hour in 
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some of the large factories in the neighborhood. The co- 
operative fuel supply saves the poor much expense and suffer- 
ing. 

As a social center, however, the movement is most re- 
markable. Not only do individual representatives of different 
nationalities, religions, social theories and classes meet and 
work together, but bodies of associated people affiliate there, as 
nowhere else. The labor unions not only seek the intelligent 
sympathy and fearlessly just counsel of these true and tried 
friends, but they have rendered the movement invaluable co- 
operation without which its rapid growth and success could 
not have been. Two social science clubs each week gather 
people of the most diverse views for the free discussion of 
social economics. Before these bodies some of the most dis- 
tinguished men of the city and the nation appear, and visitors 
from abroad are beginning to make the Hull House one of the 
shrines of their American pilgrimage. With the City Mission- 
ary church near by the most cordial relations are maintained. 
Miss Addams, the head and founder of the Settlement, is an 
active and beloved member of that church. Other residents are 
attendants and participants in its work. Whatever distinctive- 
ly religious work can be done in a community so predominantly 
Jewish and Roman Catholic, may best be undertaken in con- 
nection with the neighboring church. To have attempted a 
Protestant propaganda or rescue mission at the Settlement, 
would have been to frustrate the purpose to make a common 
social center for the entire community. There Christianity 
could be lived out, as it could not be preached, and far more 
nearly to all the people than in any other way. But now that 
the Settlement has won the confidence and co-operation of the 
people of all creeds, the church will gain the larger hearing and 
constituency through the workers who are identified with both. 


If the Settlement movement, in its present form, proves to 
be only temporary and transitional, it will be of the most 
inestimably permanent value to society and the church in two 
particulars. It will emphasize the practicability and efficiency 
of a type of service imperatively demanded by the conditions 
of modern city life, and it will incite the churches both to 
establish this type of social ministry where it has not been 
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attempted and to reinforce its development where it has ob- 
tained a struggling but successful hold upon the church and 
community. Christian families, groups of workers in Young 
Men’s Christian Association and Brotherhood work will yet be 
moved more largely to settle the city-centers for Christ’s sake. 
The churches will become, as some of them already are, social 
settlements themselves, doing week-day service for humanity, 
sanctifying the secularities of life, being of, by, and for the peo- 
ple. When they do, the city problem will be solved. 

While it may not be possible, under present conditions, for 
the church itself to become the social and civic center of such 
hetcrogeneous communities as that which the Hull House is 
succeeding in unifying, it may create such centers even in such 
districts. It is clearly practicable, however, in neighborhoods 
where alien faiths do not so overwhelmingly preponderate, for 
the local church within its own edifice and by its own effort to 
unite many more of the people in practical social co-operation 
with each other and with it, than can be enlisted in exclusively 
evangelistic work. All such co-operation for the betterment of 
the locality and its social conditions would not only create 
a larger constituency for the church, but would give it a vantage- 
ground whence to apply the Gospel to individual life and 
agencies through which to reach out after non-church-going 
people that would be very effectively tributary to the most dis- 
tinctively spiritual effort. 

The establishment of such centers as alone are adequate to 
gain and hold the city-centers is conditioned upon Christian 
occupation and codperation. To possess the promised land 
here, as elsewhere, we must occupy it personally. An old 
neighbor of the Hull Home in expressing his grateful wonder at 
the self-sacrifice of its ministering women, also struck the key to 
the open secret of their success in exclaiming, ‘ They live here 
with us.” The church has only thus taken real possession of all 
its fields. Foreign missionary consecration is essential to city 
evangelization. Until we think as much of the people of our 
home cities whom we would save, and show it by being willing 
to live among them, the church cannot possess what she is un- 
willing to occupy. A people willing for Christ’s sake to live 
where He needs them, is the ultimate solution of the problem 
of “saving the masses.” 
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Even then, much more now, Christian codperation will be 
the condition of success. Untilcity missions learn to serve 
their church the best by serving the city and the Kingdom 
most, the city will be more than a match for the mission. And 
more, until the churches are willing to codperate more, not 
only with each other in spiritual effort, but also with all the 
social forces that make for righteousness and brotherhood, 
the city cannot be saved. Are there not many essentially 
Christian ministries in which the churches can join heart and 
hand, as organizations, with the established forms of civic 
power, with the public schools, with institutional agencies both 
public and private for the relief, reformation, and restoration of 
the dependent, defective, and delinquent classes, and last but 
perhaps most necessary of all, with the great and growing in- 
dustrial and labor organizations? What evils could withstand 
the practical codperation of such a civic federation? Without 
some such alliance, the divided forces which make for righteous- 
ness and peace cannot prevail. 

If every theological seminary would add to its equipment a 
social settlement where post-graduates could supplement their 
class-room studies by study of life in the original, and where 
undergraduates could occasionally take an object-lesson in the 
application of Christianity to the social conditions of common 
life, the church would soon be equipped with a trained leader- 
ship for her social ministry to the world. It would supply a 
new point of view whence to study the Word and prosecute 
the work. It would train the leaders in methods of pastoral 
and evangelistic administration whereby the vast social resource 
and personal power of the church membership could be de- 
veloped and utilized. And better than all, it would re-inspire 
the whole church with that divine enthusiasm for humanity 
which would attest the Gospel to be God’s own good news to 
all mankind even as it attests the Son of Man to be not only 
more than man, but the very Son of God. Thus again the 
Kingdom of God comes nigh unto us, 


GRAHAM TAYLOR. 





MANSFIELD HOUSE UNIVERSITY SETTLEMENT. 





The University Settlement idea is a novel application of the 
teaching of Jesus to present-day needs. As we understand 
more clearly the teaching of the Master, we are enabled to 
state it more clearly, and in the University Settlement, as Toyn- 
bee and Denison conceived it, is found a fresh expression of 
what Jesus taught. The larger thought of the mission and 
message of Christ must work out an expression increasingly 
large and practical. 

Of the four chief Settlements in London, each has worked 
out the idea on its own lines, according to the needs of the 
district where it has been established. Yet they all have a 
large element in common. They emphasize friendship between 
resident and people; they identify themselves with the social 
and philanthropic movements around them; they seek to share 
their thought, their culture, their plans for common good with 
those among whom they have come to live. But, on the other 
hand, each of these Settlements has laid the emphasis on some 
different line of work. Toynbee Hall, which is not an institu- 
tion, but a center for the activity of volunteer workers, repre- 
sents the development of the University Settlement idea along 
the educational line. At Oxford House the soczal element has 
been emphasized, and the House is the center of the club or- 
ganization of London in many respects. Bermondsey Settle- 
ment in the south is evangelistic emphatically, while not 
neglecting the work done in common by all the other Settle- 
ments. And Mansfield House, without question, represents the 
emphasis as laid upon the line of Christian Socialism. To de- 
scribe in some detail the work of this last institution is the 
purpose of this paper. 


The story of the organization and development of the work 
of Mansfield House is full of interest. The idea took shape in 
the minds of two or three Oxford men a little over four years 
since. After leaving Balliol, therefore, Percy Alden spent the 
Christmas vacation in Canning Town, sent there by Mansfield 
College to spy out the land. He reported favorably, but noth- 
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ing was done, for nobody seemed able or willing to go. Other 
Oxford men, especially Will Reason, had gone down to London 
and agreed with Alden as to the desirability of starting at once 
in the favorable field. Still, no man could be found ready to 
go. And so, as it was the work that appealed especially to 
Percy Alden, he abandoned his course at Mansfield, went down 
to Canning Town, and took lodgings in August, 1890. He 
thus set his hand to a most delicate and difficult pioneer work’ 
The suspicion of the workingmen must be overcome and their 
confidence gained, and that in the face of the fact that most of 
the churches were either indifferent or hostile, and that no prem- 
ises were available for carrying on the work. The first month 
was spent in looking about, getting hold of the men, and speak- 
ing at open-air meetings. In September following, a few 
classes were started; in October, the Pleasant Sunday After- 
noons, and in December, the Sick Benefit Society. The 
classes had a membership of 150, and the Sick Benefit Society 
soon included 100 men, while the Pleasant Sunday Afternoons 
became a success in one month. Thus by the beginning of 
1891, the work was fairly begun. The club was opened in 
October of that year, the hall having been built so that it was 


ready at the same time. The residence was opened a few 
months before the club was ready. This, in briefest outline, 
sketches the growth of: Mansfield House. 


Mansfield House is directly the outgrowth of a movement 
the spirit of which is embodied in the watchword, “ Back to 
Christ.” Dr. Fairbairn, whose latest work, Zhe Place of Christ 
in Modern Theology, is the fullest exposition of this peculiarly 
Mansfield College movement, is the president of the Settlement. 
Its financial supporters are also almost wholly from the ranks 
of the English Congregationalists, Yet the Settlement is 
strictly undenominational, although closely connected with the 
Canning Town Congregational Church in several lines of work. 

In each case the growth of these Settlements seems to have 
been directed very largely by the needs of the district. They 
have all of them grown up healthily into form conditioned by 
the nature of the soil into which the seed of the idea has been 
cast. It is necessary, therefore, first of all, to look at the char- 
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acter of the life of Canning Town, where the House is located. 
Thirty years ago the land on which the houses of Canning 
Town are built was a low-lying marsh, where it was possible to 
shoot wild fowl (it lies fifteen feet below the Trinity high 
water mark of the Thames); and it is made up of mile after 
mile of monotonous streets of yellowish-brown brick houses, 
the homes of the laborers in the docks, the iron and gas works, 
and the sugar refineries, Canning Town is east of the River 
Lea, and hence is outside the municipal jurisdiction of the 
London Common Council. It is a part of the borough of 
West Ham, which now has a population of 215,000, as against 
129,000 in 1881. Mansfield House itself ‘‘is the center around 
which some 100,000 people live, the majority of whom are suf- 
fering from a lack of any real pure interest in life.” Public 
houses abound everywhere ; there are few open spaces adapted 
for innocent and healthful recreation (though the borough is 
now opening a park close by); and the depressing character of 
this treeless, flowerless, thronged district is indescribable. Yet, 
in spite of the casual nature of their work and the hand-to- 
mouth way in which the people live as a result, they are, on the 
whole, a sturdy, self-sacrificing, plain-speaking class; and the 
homogeneity of the population leads Mrs. Barnett, the wife of 
the Warden of Toynbee Hall, to call it one of the most hope- 
ful districts of London. And when the worst has been said — 
and that is bad enough to make one sick at heart—there yet 
remains with me the impression that the people of Canning 
Town are a worthy, hopeful class ; and we found many a brave, 
thoughtful man down among those docks for whom we brought 
back something more than a mere passing interest and respect. 

Besides the Congregational Church, whose pastor, Rev. F. 
W. Newland, is a Mansfield man and the Honorary Warden of 
the Settlement, there is a Women’s Settlement, independent in 
organization, but most closely connected in its work with Mans- 
field House. Miss Cheetham, the head of the Women’s Set- 
tlement, is one of the most vigorous and successful of workers, 
and the aid given mutually by the residents of these two insti- 
tutions makes the work far more effective than it could other- 
wise be. 

The equipment of Mansfield House is briefly described. 
It is in keeping with the policy of the Settlement that they 
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have built no new and costly buildings, but rather have taken 
that which they found on the spot, and by fertile skill have 
adapted it to their purpose. This is an object-lesson to the 
people, teaching them that even things seemingly poor may be 
made to serve a higher and better purpose. The buildings 
now in use are four. This does not include the various rooms 
in the Board Schools which are secured for the educational 
work. The Club is a double house — one in a long line of mo- 
notonously constructed houses on Barking Road —which has 
been thrown together, and the rooms arranged for club use. 
In the rear of this is Mansfield Hall, which was built after the 
Club was organized, and will seat comfortably four hundred. 
The Residence is in the same block of buildings, and is simi- 
larly adapted for the home of eight residents. The work for 
boys will find a new home this winter in a house which has been 
leased, and which bears the suggestive name of Walmer Castle. 
A four-storied corner house nearer the docks is named “The 
Wave,” and is a lodging-house for men, 

Barking Road, on which the Club and Residence are 
located, is a wide and clean-kept street— one of the great ar- 
teries along which the life of this section of East London pours. 
From the Residence the masts and spars of scores of steamers in 
the great Victoria and Royal Albert Docks can be seen. Directly 
in front, branching at ‘right angles, Beckton Road, another 
busy thoroughfare, stretches away. Here at the corner is the 
favorite place for all the open-air meetings. The street trick- 
man comes here to reap his harvest of pennies on a Saturday 
night. Here the Social Democratic Federation brings its port- 
able platform, and holds its regular Sunday morning meeting. 
Here also the Temperance Committee of the Brotherhood 
Society, the Salvation Army, and the Committee on the Unem- 
ployed gather their audiences; and the wide sidewalks are 
thronged with a restless, ceaseless crowd from early in the 
morning until very late into the night. The great pawn-shop 
opposite, the wide-open public houses a little way down the 
Road, and the group of men who stand in an ever-changing 
company before the bulletin boards of the Club, where the 
“wants” of the “Daily Chronicle” are posted, present at a 
glance some of the many problems which confront the workers 
at Mansfield House. 
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This work is so various and so unique that it is difficult to 
classify and describe it accurately. But first may be considered 
the work done in codperation with other organizations —for it 
is a commendable feature of the Settlements that they identify 
themselves with the reformatory and charitable operations of 
those institutions already at work in their districts. First 
comes the Charity Organization Society. This has no branch 
at Canning Town at present, and all the business is transacted 
at Poplar, about a mile to the south. But of the Poplar Com- 
mittee one of the residents has been a most active member, 
and this winter a committee is to be organized at Canning 
Town, the head of which is to be one of the residents at the 
Women’s Settlement. 

The Children’s Country Holidays Fund, similar in general 
scope to the various New York Fresh Air Funds, except that a 
part of the expense is to be paid by the children, who are thus 
encouraged to save their pennies during the winter, has a com- 
mittee which is largely composed of the House residents. The 
scope of this work can be seen from the fact that during the 
past summer 365 children were sent into the country for a 
fortnight’s holiday by this committee. The great amount of 
detail work necessary in this task makes the committee a busy 
one. A Church of England curate, residents of the House, 
and cf the Women’s Settlement worked together. Besides, 
there is an Old Clothes Store worked with the Women’s Settle- 
ment, and a Relief Fund worked with the Congregational 
Church. So it can be seen that the policy of the Warden is 
broad and kindly. 


I will divide the remaining work into three classes, and 
speak first of the social and educational activity of the House. 
The center of the social life of the Settlement is the Club. 
This is neither so large nor so finely equipped as some of those 
connected with Oxford House, but it reaches a class of men for 
whom it is designed and necessary with an effectiveness second 
to none of the workingmen’s clubs of London. The member- 
bership of the Club is limited to 700, and in the winter there is 
need of this limit. The admission fee is six-pence, and the 
weekly payment required is a penny. This admits to all privi- 
leges of voting, the use of the game-room, smoking-room, read- 
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ing-room, and very respectable library, and entitles to all meet- 
ings of a literary and musical nature under the Club auspices. 
Billiards cost four-pence per half-hour for four players to Club 
members. A temperance bar, where the prices are remarka- 
bly low (ginger ale a penny a bottle, or a large cup of tea and 
a scone for three-pence), is connected with the Club-room. The 
Club is a rival to the public-house, and forms a center for social 
contact between the constituents of Mansfield House. In a 
place where homes are such frightful things as they are in Can- 
ning Town, some club is a necessity. The slight fees make 
this available for all. It is admirably conducted, and the rooms 
are thronged every night. Closely connected with the Club is 
an Orchestral Society that plays very well indeed, and gives 
frequent concerts on Saturday night to counteract the attrac- 
tions of the “pubs” ; a Football Team that has held the cham- 
pionship of the Federation of Workingmen’s Clubs; and a 
large and enthusiastic cycling society called “ The Ramblers.” 

The Youth’s Institute is not yet fully on its feet. Walmer 
Castle was opened on the 12th of October last, and once in 
regular quarters, the work which was begun under very favor- 
able conditions last year can now be pushed forward. The 
leader of this will be Mr. Grafton Milne, a Corpus Christi man, 
and now a member of the education department of the civil 
service. The Institute is designed to be a stepping-stone to 
Club membership for boys under eighteen. Something to get 
a hold on the wild lads of the district is desperately needed, and 
Mr. Alden’s plans are always comprehensive and attractive. 

The educational work of the settlement is done by lectures 
and classes. It is impossible here to show the scope and the 
results of this work. The classes are well attended; the list 
of subjects extends from reading and arithmetic to social eco- 
nomics and Latin ; the University Extension lectures afford an 
abundance of interesting and helpful themes. 


The second class of work I will designate philanthropic. 
First comes the Sick Benefit Society. The need of this is ap- 
parent as one considers that to be sick in Canning Town means 
to be out of work, and to be out of work means to starve, unless 
relief can be had. The people have nothing laid by for a rainy 
day, unless they have been stimulated to saving through some 
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such means as this. The rules are simple, and the Society 
operates successfully. 

Another scheme along the same general line is the Loan 
Society. This is designed to aid those who wish to obtain 
small loans at a reasonable rate of interest, and can also in 
weekly payrftents furnish a smal] part of the total capital. 
They are thus a sort of co-operative investment society. I at- 
tended one of the meetings; their transactions were done ina 
thoroughly business-like way, and there was a confident air 
about it all that was quite significant. This is one of the finest 
illustrations of brotherhood in business that can be found. 
The actuating motive here is not interest, profit, and specula- 
tion; it is a practical embodiment of that principle of brother- 
hood which receives constant emphasis at Mansfield House. 

The Penny Bank is not unlike the many other similar 
organizations that are connected now with nearly all the board 
schools, and do a good work in conserving the small savings of 
young and old. It is well patronized and very useful. 

But the chief and most effective charitable work is done by 
personal visitation by Mr. Alden himself. Names and cases 
come pouring in to him, and the amount of pastoral work that 
he does would startle a country minister. In and out among 
the dirty streets, into the poor untidy homes, among the sick 
and the injured, he goes, and the help and courage that he carries 
with him cannot be estimated. Percy Alden is the embodiment 
of Christian self-sacrifice and sympathy. This sort of work 
might be less effective with another to do it, but with him it 
becomes the open Gospel that many a Canning Town skeptic has 
read and has not dreamed to doubt. 


But Mansfield House has a religious basis and its first work 
began with a religious meeting, which is still maintained with 
an attendance of 500, instead of 40, men. I shall, therefore, 
finally, speak of the religious work of the House. 

Every Sunday afternoon there is held, in the Congregational 
Church, a Pleasant Sunday Afternoon for men, while in Mans- 
field Hall, near by, the residents of the Women’s Settlement are 
holding a similar service for women. The membership of the 
former is about 500, and of the latter about 400. This is a 
gathering of working men, all of whom know the intensity of 
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the East London struggle for bread, and I can honestly say that 
I never looked into the face of an audience that gave me such 
a thrill as did this. It is my sincere conviction that for genuine 
worth and honesty there is hardly to be found the equal of this 
gathering of English workmen. They are eager, attentive, 
sympathetic. The meeting is opened by a selection by the band, 
made up of several string and wind instruments, together with 
the church organ. They play well; in fact I found that music 
must be good to be appreciated in the Mansfield House meet- 
ings. Then Alden or the chairman reads a passage of scripture, 
taking most often some of the words of Christ. This is followed 
by a brief, fervent prayer, in which the common needs of plain 
men and the perplexities of the people are brought to the All- 
Father. Then the men sing. They love the hymns of aspira- 
tion and brotherhood. Such stirring verses as Luther’s “ Ein’ 
feste Burg” they will sing with spirit, or change to the tender 
strains of Whittier’s “We may not climb the heavenly steeps,” 
and sing with fine expression. Then comes the reading of some 
short poem, another hymn, the address, and dismission. The 
topics discussed here are of various sorts,—“ Creeds,” “Is Life 
Worth Living?” “The Brighter Side,” “ Lowell,” “The Un- 
employed.” I believe that this meeting has taught these sturdy 
artisans, many of whom were actively opposed at one time to all 
religious teaching, that Jesus came to touch their common lives, 
that our faith is a thing not of the stars but the streets, that the 
Bible is not a dead book, that the Christian is not what so many 
of them’ call the parson, a “ sky-pilot.” 

A Happy Sunday Evening for children is also held, and here 
some 400 of the most neglected children of the district are 
gathered. The general plan of work follows that of an ordinary 
Sunday-school, except that all teaching is done from the desk, 
and the discipline is rigid. 

On Sunday evening a unique meeting is held in Mansfield 
Hall. The working men of Canning Town had come to believe 
the Christianity was a failure for them, that it did not allow fair 
discussion, that its teachers were out of touch and sympathy 
with their lives. To correct this error an informal meeting with 
addresses on topics of live interest to working men, where a fair 
and free discussion would be invited and encouraged, was insti- 
tuted. The topics for discussion are religious, literary, socio- 
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logical, and sometimes political. The address comes first. 
Then follow questions, and, if the topic is a live one, the speaker 
is “heckled” in earnest, for the Canning Town people say what 
they think and welcome a reply in kind so long as one is honest. 
There is little opportunity for the facetious man in these meet- 
ings. After the questions comes the discussion. Then the 
genuine genius of Mr. Alden, as a presiding officer, appears, 
He controls the meeting with a master hand. At the close, 
either the chairman or someone designated for the purpose 
gathers up the results of the meeting in a brief summary state- 
ment. It is not uncommon to hear spiritualists, agnostics, 
atheists, and Christians foliow each other in spirited debate. 
And when a university man, in the capacity of chairman, is able 
to correct the gross errors in statement made by an atheist, 
which on the street would go unchallenged, or a man of the 
mental acumen of Will Reason defends Christian truth and 
confesses himself a follower of Jesus before such an audience as 
this, a long step has been taken toward the solution of the 
question of the separation of working men from Christianity. 
These meetings are often tempestuous, but they are marked by 
a spirit of candor and dead earnestness that is refreshing to one 
who contrasts with them the listlessness and conventionalities 
that mark many of the services of the church. There are very 
large results also seen from this effort in the bringing of men 
who have been open opponents of the Gospel into the attitude 
of its sympathizers and even of open followers. 

Another branch of Mansfield House work which I’ believe 
can properly be called religious is “The Wave” lodging-house in 
Victoria Dock Road, near Custom House. Here one can have 
the use of the great open fire in the common room, a game and 
reading-room, and a clean and comfortable bed for four-pence. 
The use of the lavatory is included in this fee, and hot baths 
may be had for three-pence. A care-taker or watchman is on 
duty at all hours of the day and night, and the policy is to make 
this the most comfortable lodging-house in London for the 
price. On Sunday evening services will be held in the reading- 
room, and in this way men will, it is hoped, be brought up to 
the meetings and other privileges of Mansfield House. 

There is in connection with the extensive work of this 
Settlement no feature more striking than the Poor Man’s 
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Friend and Lawyer. This is an original idea of Percy Alden, 
and its success is something most encouraging. The people of 
Canning Town are too poor to obtain good legal counsel as a 
rule, and yet they often stand in great need of it. Cases involv- 
ing the relation of landlord and tenant, the settlement of estates, 
the adjustment of damages arising from injuries received through 
the fault of employers, are constantly cropping up. Then also 
there is very often in the life of some one a sense of a grievance 
or wrong done by another, which is false, and which a word of 
correct counsel would remove, but which lingers with its sting 
and bitterness. To meet this the Poor Man’s Lawyer sits 
every Tuesday night at Mansfield House. The work is now so 
large that two men give their time to it on this evening. One 
of these is a barrister, the other, a solicitor. To them the poor 
people come with their troubles of every sort. No fee is asked, 
only it is required that they shall be too poor to obtain counsel 
at regular rates. There is scarcely ever a case of attempted 
imposition. If the applicant is found to have a genuine case, he 
is referred to the best source for its settlement ; a record is kept 
of all requests for counsel ; many letters are written in the name 
of the Poor Man’s Lawyer, which receive a force that they 
would not otherwise have. All this is done in the spirit of 
brotherhood and from the Christian standpoint. As a burly 
docker said to Mr. Alden, “If Christianity means a lawyer who 
don’t charge, then there’s summut init.” Anda barrister of the 
Inner Temple who realizes that a fine income and substantial 
honors are not all in his professional life, but who offers to the 
poor and oppressed the results of his training and skill, is show- 
ing the people of Canning Town what it is to “realize Christ” 
in a very plain and practical way. 

When the residents of Mansfield House “became residents 
they became citizens.” In describing the aim and work of the 
last organization that I shall mention I will quote the words of 
Percy Alden: “Since religion enters into every part of a man’s 
life, nothing must be neglected which may contribute to the 
welfare of the community. This feeling has taken practical 
shape in the Brotherhood Society, with its motto, ‘God and the 
People,’ and its pledge, which all the members take, ‘I, 
hereby pledge myself to the service of humanity in the spirit of 
Jesus’—a somewhat vague promise, it may be said; but we 
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prevent it from being vague by providing the outlet for this 
humanitarian energy in various committees and forms of service. 
The committees meet fortnightly, and are as follows: Public 
Health, Temperance, Visiting, Municipal, School Board, Poor 
Law or Guardians.” For the remedy of evils in building, the 
checking of causes that threaten the public health, and in 
general for the purification of the civic conscience, this Society 
is doing a splendid work. Percy Alden is a member of the 
Town Council; two residents of the House are members of the 
School Board. The rooms of Mansfield House are also the 
headquarters for the various attempts which are being made to 
secure help for the unemployed. The Settlement counts among 
its most ardent supporters, Keir Hardie, M.P. 


Thus I have attempted to give a brief outline of the work of 
an institution which is doing much to emphasize brotherhood, 
to uplift humanity, and to realize the teaching of Christ. The 
methods employed meet frequent criticism, but a thorough 
knowledge of the difficulties and problems of the field leads 
me to trust their effectiyeness in the hands of Percy Alden 
and Will Reason. I believe Mansfield House to be a useful 
because thoroughly Christian institution. It stands for sobriety, 
fraternity, and the personal claim to service of the personal 
Christ, and deserves the interest and the aid of every man who 
loves his fellow-men and the progress of the Gospel of the 
Kingdom. 


OzorA STEARNS DAvIs. 

















THE ADVANTAGES OF RESIDENCE AT A 
UNIVERSITY SETTLEMENT. 


Canon Barnett, of Toynbee, has very succinctly said, “A 
University Settlement is a place.” It is the purpose of this 
paper to enlarge upon that statement with the end in view of 
making more apparent and attractive to educated young men 
and women the advantages of a residence at such a place. A 
university or social Settlement is a place in one stratum of 
society where a person from another stratum may dwell for a 
time more or less limited. Particularly it is a home among the 
poor and ignorant where the trained and cultured may /aédor, 
learn, and /ove. Under these heads our subject will be treated. 


The University Settlement, —a place to labor. Although the 
new resident begins by making tours among the clubs and com- 
mittees, his first serious work, generally speaking, is to make 
himself useful in some one of the multitudinous activities of the 
Settlement. After consultation with the warden, he is usually 
left free to choose his own work. If he loves boys, there is the 
boys’ club or youths’ institute where at first he can assist the 
director and later have a department by himself. If his natural 
bent is toward teaching, there are no end of classes in operation 
or that can be started at a few days’ notice, the range limited 
only by his attainments —from cooking, mathematics, reading, 
manual training, to literature or languages. If he is a musician, 
his skill will be of use at club and house entertainments, or in 
classes. If he would rather do religious work, the neighboring 
churches are only too glad to welcome him, and the overworked 
pastor will joyfully find him a place in Sunday-school, Christian 
Endeavor Society, or Brotherhood of Andrew and Philip. The 
lack of trained and consecrated men and women in the slum 
churches is appalling, and for such an one to come voluntarily 
toa burdened pastor isa boon beyond measure. The Settle- 
ment itself will have some religious classes and services that 
will need him also. A new resident can always be of great 
service to the warden as an assistant at call until he is more 
acquainted with the field. 
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The training and education of the resident is available for 
committee work in the men’s clubs and societies. The poor 
are willing to work for themselves, but because of the race for 
sustenance they lack the time or the ability. They have never 
learned how to plan and manage. They welcome the resident 
to their committees and work gladly in company. If on the sick 
committee, he will have time to visit and comfort, and the other 
members who are too busy at their daily work to go often, and 
dislike to go anyway because of awkwardness, will soon learn 
from him the gentle, simple behavior that makes a visitor so 
welcome ata sick-bed. More than that, they will learn from the 
visit to the sick comrade the joy of service for the helpless and 
will be ennobled by it. 

He may find more congenial work on an entertainment com- 
mittee. His own skill will be available, he will certainly have 
more experience in planning, a wider acquaintance from which 
to draw, a better taste as to what is best. He can lead them 
to wish for the evenings of reading and choice music rather 
than the smoking concerts and shoddy theatricals. If he has 
a gift for speaking, the opportunities for really helpful work 
are continuous. Take part in the “ Parliament” and the club 
business meetings. Lead temperance discussion, labor wran- 
gles, and politics to higher grounds, allay partizanship, foster 
toleration and truthfulness. These people are often, through 
ignorance, groping in the dark. They feel and blindly aspire. 
Put their thoughts into words for them, be hands and mind for 
them. 

Another line of work is co-operation and alliance with organ- 
ized charities and philanthropies. The great institutions have 
certain objects, by-laws, and rules, not understanding which the 
needy fail frequently to receive the benefit available and the 
institution is hindered from performing its function. Many sick 
persons suffer in crowded tenements because they were refused 
admittance to one hospital, not being qualified to receive assist- 
ance, and were ignorant of another where they would have been 
received. One society has funds for one thing, another for 
another. A resident may be of great service in bringing those 
in need of aid to the proper source of relief. Charity organiza- 
tion spans the gulf between the helpless and abundance. To 
be a perfect utility there must be consecrated men at the source 
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of supply, in the distribution and in assisting the helpless in 
receiving the aid offered. They can investigate on the ground 
applications for aid, expose mendicity, advise as to the proper 
mode of application and as to the advisability of accepting or 
declining proffered aid, which is at times a puzzling question. 
The great need of kind and wise hearts at this point cannot be 
overestimated, and the resident will be of great service. The 
poor are often jealous and suspicious of offered aid, while those 
offering are just as often impertinent, cold, formal, and suspi- 
cious. Many a miscarriage of charity results from the absence 
of a known and respected adviser to whom each side can turn- 
The resident can be this. His education gives him standing 
with the hospital or organization, while his life among the poor 
commends him to them. Thus he may work as the local agent 
of charity organization, hospital, holiday funds, convalescent 
homes, or as almoner of private funds. 

Still another department of labor is in the collection and 
verification of statistics that are so indispensable in our day of 
technical works on economics. Note the aid given by residents 
in the collection of statistics for Charles Booth’s epoch- 
making work on London poverty. The whole value of such 
statistics depends on their accuracy. There are two great 
sources of error, incompetent canvassers and dishonest or in- 
complete replies. The resident’s very standing with the poor 
guarantees him to be a safe canvasser. He can thus make 
himself immensely useful along lines that yearly grow more im- 
portant. 

As the resident in time becomes a part of the community, 
he can do his best work by representing the ward or district on 
school board or council. He may become an overseer of the 
poor, a trustee for library or park, or do yeoman service on 
special committees for public health, morals, e¢ cetera. He 
need not fear that his personality will be swallowed up, for 
educated men are not plenty enough to be overlooked. Thus 
the lines of labor multiply and the incentive to work will never 
be lacking. 

It is natural for man to work. He only grows who labors, 
Miss Addams, of the Hull House in Chicago, emphasized, in her 
admirable paper in the Forum, the need of an outlet for the 
active faculties. This the Settlement gives as does no other 
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place. In youth and at the universities every gain in knowl- 
edge brought an impetus to action. The emotions, joy, sorrow, 
love, sense of the beautiful, are not an end, but given as an in- 
spiration to action. Resistance is atrophy. Here the innate 
desire to right wrongs and alleviate suffering can be put into 
action and the heart grows warmer and the sensibilities keener 





thereby. 

Again, we carry out our desire to do good and with the ac- 
tivity comes further knowledge. By continued residence the 
problems seem more complicated and the less prepared does one 
feel to meet them adequately. One stays a little longer, and the 
problems separate, light dawns here and there, and with growing 
knowledge comes renewed impulse and strength. To abridge 
the words of the wise Galilean, “If any man will to do, . 
he shall know.” Conscientious action brings its own reward- 
ing wisdom. The problems of poverty are interwoven in the 
very texture of society, and he who is to unravel them must be 
both wise in heart and mind. He is most competent who has 
broadest life. The university man who has humbled himself to 
live and labor among the poor is in the way to learn. More- 
over, by so doing he has unconsciously exalted himself in their 
respect and affection which opens the way to learn. This 
brings us to our second division. 


The University Settlement,—a place to learn. The resident 
plunging into the activities of the Settlement finds that some of 
his beautiful theories will not work. It is a great place for this 
kind of subtractive education. It leads him to ponder over ways 
and means. He takes new interest in methods of work and 
devours books and advice. The problem of how to maintain 
order in a ragged school becomes of absorbing interest. His 
experience makes him eager to compare views with others. At 
the table and after supper he questions the other residents and 
learns from lips of older and trained workers. The range of 
experiences that comes to him is bewildering at first, but little 
by little he grasps truth and grows wiser. He sees that his 
own work is conditioned by circumstances, and begins to study 
environment and personality. He sees that methods must be 
varied not only for young and old, men and women, but also 
for different people of the same class. He begins to analyze 
philanthropies and to classify organizations to which his posi- 
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tion as a resident has insured him an entreé He studies to 
know how one institution differs from another, and finds them 
all subject to the same moulding influences of environment 
and personality. By study of the environment of his own ac- 
tivities he begins on a rich field of economic and social data. 
Questions rise at every turn :— What have unsanitary houses to 
do with morality ? What has casual work to do with shiftless- 
ness and waste? What is the relation of hunger and bestiality ? 
Is intemperance a cause or a result of poverty? What effect 
does the lack of beauty and pleasure have on character? and so 
on ad infinitum. This leads him to read books on sociology 
and criminology. Moving among the poor he checks by his own 
experience the facts and data of writers. Often he collects and 
tabulates his own observations, draws his own conclusions, and 
ponders on the principles involved. He re-reads his college 
books on political economy, and there comes for the first time, 
perhaps, doubts as to the validity of the “iron laws.” He ob- 
serves the working out of our social system from the side of 
the wreckage and drift. He sees the effect of hard times, 
where the real pinch comes, and wonders no longer at occasional 
outbreaks and disturbances. He sees the culmination of op- 
pressions that leads to the organization of labor, the causes 
that precede a strike, the sufferings incident to it, and weighs 
carefully with sympathetic interest the cost and benefits accru- 
ing. The application of legislation interests him and he notes 
where it is weak or burdensome. Especially does he follow 
the school and poor laws. 

Then when he is called to council chamber with education, 
experience, and sympathy, he is the peer of many an elder. In 
politics will come, however, the humiliating discovery of the 
impossibility of applying his wisdom in the face of majority 
votes made up of hirelings, professional politicians, and bigots. 
The University Settlement is the perfect training school, never- 
theless, for such high service. 

It is a social center of earnest, educated men and women to 
which gather leaders of all social reforms. At the table and at 
lunch one constantly meets men whose reputation is established. 
There is discussed all current movements of a political, social, 
and religious nature. The best minds speak face to face. It is 
the forum, the Mars Hill of to-day. Each setter forth of strange 
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doctrine has a hearing before Pleasant Sunday Afternoon Ser- 
vice or Club. He remains to supper, and that is the opportune 
time for personal contact with master-minds. In this school 
were trained J. Murry Macdonald, M.P., Cyril Jackson, the 
Secretary of the Children’s Country Holiday Fund, J. A. 
Spender, author of Zhe State and Pensions in Old Age, and 
many other men of the new order. Here one serves under 
such rare minds as Canon Barnett, Percy Alden, Will Reason, 
J. Scott Lidgett, A. F. W. Ingram, P. R. Buchanan, Robert A. 
Woods, and Miss Addams, and comes in contact with statesmen, 
philanthropists, scholars, writers, preachers, labor leaders, and 
socialists of all degrees. Meeting from time to time these 
leaders of the various forward movements, he learns their 
motives, ideals, and varying view-points. Underneath all he 
detects a common earnestness and honesty. If he is wise, he 
learns to be tolerant, and when he has learned that fairest of 
human graces he has taken a long stride in the way that leads 
to truth. 

Equally valuable will be his study of human nature. He 
meets rich or poor on even terms. He has won the respect of 
the poor among whom he lives and they freely tell him the 
story of their life-struggle. The history of princes has long 
ago been written; the history of the church is well under way ; 
but the real history of the world, the history of the common 
people, has not yet been attempted. It has not been attempted 
because there has been no man wise and broad enough to 
bridge the gulf between the classes. Writers of history have 
had no liking for the travails of the poor. To them, as to 
culture generally, the glitter and baubles of power and wealth 
have been too seductive. The age will yet come when the rise 
and fall of kings will be reckoned but incidents in the vital and 
mighty evolution of true history. The resident has the rare 
opportunity of understanding the proletariat. One noble 
agitator said: ‘ Because you try to understand us and our aims, 
we thank you.” That sympathetic willingness to learn and un- 
derstand on the one part unlocked the treasuries of aspiration 
and experience on the other. The Christian scholar is made 
better by talking honestly with socialist and anarchist. He 
learns that there are those who read the Sermon on the Mount 
more literally than he and defend their reading with cogent and 
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fair reasoning. Of one whom we learned to honor and love 
last summer, my classmate, Mr. Davis, has written : 


“THE DREAMER. 


“*He is adreamer.’ This I heard men say 

Of one who in the maze of modern life 
Kept calmly on his thoughtful, helpful way, 
Serene amidst a city’s maddening strife. 


"eee 


“A dreamer? Yes. God pity him who sees 
Beyond this prison-house of fret and crime 
No fairer land, no brighter destinies, 
No loftier vision of a nobler time! 


“ Since God is God, there needs must come a day 
When love shall sway the world instead of greed; 
And thanks to him who, dreaming, leads the way, 
Nor thinks of fame, or place, or earthly need.” 


Before the brave, self-denying, loving activity of such men 
as J. C. Kenworthy and Bruce Wallace — both communists and 
Christian anarchists — who believe in the organization of society 
g into communities, who would do away with law that love might 
reign, and both of whom are Christian ministers, before such I 
learned to bow in affectionate respect. They have done what 
the Master said, “Go and sell that thou hast, and give to the 
poor .... and come and follow Me.” They believe and 
practice loving one’s neighbor as one’s self. Friendship and 
co-labor with such makes one a wiser and better Christian. 
Among politicians and on the exchange we meet men with o’er- 
E weaning ambitions, but among the poor we find hearts 
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“ pregnant with celestial fire ; 
Hands that the rod of empire might have swayed, 
Or waked to ecstasy the living lyre.” 


As one’s acquaintance with the people becomes more inti- 
mate, so that the individual may be distinguished from the 
“masses,” one becomes continually conscious of minds and 
hearts dwarfed and kept under by straightened circumstances. 
Thus we learn to value manhood and womanhood not so much 
by outward accomplishment as by purpose and heart-life. We 
learn to read wisely and charitably the incomplete lives, the 
unsuccessful, as the world calls them, and no man knows a heart- 
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life but he realizes that that soul, sinful as it is, has been beat- 
ing against its prison bars —and deserves sympathy rather than 
censure. 

The resident has learned by his analysis of remedial agen- 
cies the range of work that is being done to solve or ameliorate 
the problems of poverty. He has learned where each is effect- 
ive or weak ; he has listened to the wisdom of the leaders and 
detects truths or frailties; he has touched humanity and seen 
defeat and growth. If he has learned thus much, he has done 
well. He has done better if he has detected the common ele- 
ment of weakness— self, and the common element of strength — 
love. Love is the triumphant, transforming power that is over- 
coming the world. It was the great commandment of the 
Nazarene that superseded all but one— “Thou shalt love thy 
neighbor as thyself.” Love, love, love was His reiterated cry,— 
love that self may grow purer, love that society may become 
more unselfish. This leads us to our third division. 


The University Settlement, —a place to love. Perfect love 
is the goal for human development, love is the highway, love is 
the impulse. He who places himself in the way of such devel- 
opment is most honest with himself. One of the best places 
for a life of self-denying love, next to one’s own home, is a 
social settlement. I deprecate the luxury seen in two of the 
London Settlements, and long to see one carried out as Adder- 
ley conceived Stephen Remarx to have done or as Tolstoi lives. 
The very coming of a university man or woman to a Settlement 
indicates a love for the brethren—the proof of Christian dis- 
cipleship. To do one’s best one must come humbly and intent 
on serving others. If one comes in this spirit, he will receive a 
full meed of personal blessing. But he comes to a place where 
he will have full need for all the love, compassion, and forbear- 
ance which he can summon. The burden of sorrow and _per- 
plexity that will be poured into his ears will give him earnest- 
ness of prayer and deep sincerity in his devotions. He will live 
nearer his Master and know in small measure His grief and 
heartache for poor, sinning, foolish humanity. Jesus will be his 
ideal and comfort more and more. Mrs. Besant, in an able de- 
fense of the spiritual as against the material, said that as the 
law of the survival of the fittest was in the evolution of the 
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material world so was the law of self-denial in the spiritual. In 
leaving friends, comforts, and ambitions he has made a distinct 
advance in spiritual growth. He will continue to grow while 
here, by making use of opportunities to work out his aspirations 


‘and ideals. Ina good home a boy or girl is taught to be unself- 


ish and good, and yet when school days are over and longings 
come to put abilities generously at the service of his fellowmen, 
these high purposes are smothered at once upon his entrance 
into a competitive business or ambitious profession, with the 
additional result that spiritual growth is checked. At the Set- 
tlement he is expected to give, not receive, and he develops 
accordingly, because all that is good and generous and kind in 
his nature has free exercise. In addition, there is the whole 
atmosphere of the place (unless it runs into dangerous luxury) 
that tends to ennoble the resident. He is sharing the life in 
common with his fellows. They have aspirations and hopes, 
and thus are mutually helpful. The ambitions of life are not 
sordid, but grand and noble. The grace asked over the com- 
mon meal, the daily prayers and brotherly confessions all tend 
to strengthen them by a common bdnd of sympathy and love. 

Into this happy circle come the tired workers from the front 
of battle, often fighting single-handed in council or school 
board or trade union. A teacher from her desk, a minister from 
his isolated parish, a writer from his study, all gather at the 
fireside of the social settlement for sympathy, comfort, and 
inspiration. They know too well the strength of the enemy 
against whom they battle not to appreciate the rest and cheer 
that is here. The resident in making their call pleasant has 
gained more than the knowledge which their conversation has 
given. No man breathes the same air with a leader in a for- 
ward movement among men, without being a nobler man. 

Well for the resident that he can have this inspiration of 
self-denial, fellowship with his Master, companionship with 
earnest hearts, and contact with great minds. Well, indeed ! 
for there is a constant drain on his love and forbearance. To 
the Settlement come the poor, perplexed, and sinful for assist- 
ance, council, and gain, to meet whom he will need all the soul- 
love he can draw from the great Fountain. The people he 
meets, the boys, the men, and the tired mothers, are so hungry for 
love that they forget often their table-manners. It takes real 
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consecration to help a man who is suspicious, selfish, and sinful ; 
to forgive a man who insults you grievously ; to help him after 
he has deceived you over and over again. All the teachings 
about non-resistance, turning the cheek, going twain miles, 
giving the cloak also, m: 3st be carried out literally; but in the 
end love will conquer. There is the obstinacy and stupid- 
ity of these poor people who so little understand what is for 
their best good. One’s patience often is sorely tried by the 
very ones who are most worthy of help, but loving patience 
wins even these. Their knowledge of the rich and powerful is 
frightfully distorted. They think them all like their landlord’s 
agent, proud and hard and selfish, They never have expe- 
rienced good-will from people who are better off in this world’s 
goods, and so they are naturally suspicious of everyone above 
them, and too often justly. “If love is the creative force of the 
universe, ’— I quote from Miss Addams again — “the principle 
which binds men together, and by their interdependence on 
each other makes them human, just so surely is anger the 
destructive principle of the universe, that which tears down, 
thrusts men apart, and makes them isolated and brutal.” If 
elegant churches, sumptuously furnished and with rented pews, 
supply additional ground for this suspicion, by giving no ade- 
quate welcome to the poor and degraded, then the church is 
failing of its purpose, and envy and suspicion and hate must 
more and more crowd the classes apart. ° This may be largely 
softened at the Settlement. Each resident, by living among 
them a kind and brotherly life, full of good-will for all, may do 
much to draw humanity together. 

The darkest day in the life of the poor is when they feel 
they have no friends. They value one more than we know; 
they have so few real friends. The resident may be a friend 
indeed. Then will their doors be thrown open, and a still more 
precious service of love can be rendered them. He can listen 
to their stories; the poor burdened hearts, numb with sorrow 
and affliction, have perhaps never had a sympathetic listener 
before. Their lives have been replete with anxiety and bereave- 
ment. The sunny days that nearly all have known in the past 
are almost blotted from memory by the scalding tears of more 
recent trials. Their stories are too often alike, loss of work, 
sickness, poverty, drink, sin, shame, degradation. There may 
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not be much you can do, you can at least love them and sym- 
pathize. But generally there is some aid or brightness you 
can bring into their lives, — invitations to the meetings, encour- 
agement to give up drink, aid in seeking work, getting the sick 
child to the hospital. Your duty will not be done until you 
have tried to stay by them until bills are paid, furniture out of 
pawn, they are warmly clad, and courage has returned. If the 
resident is a woman, there are, in addition, other aids equally 
helpful. If the family are in distress, you can give practical 
aid to a small extent with advantage. They are so used to 
going without, however, that they will love you if you only lis- 
ten and sympathize. 

There is hardly a man or woman in dire poverty but whose 
life is made more bitter by some grievance, real or supposed, 
which rankles month after month. The resident can do such 
ones the greatest kindness by mediating. Perhaps they think 
their fellow-tenant has wronged them, or their landlord or 
employer. A little calm talk and a few questions will often 
dispel all the trouble; often, again, a conversation with the 
neighbor, landlord, or employer will show mutual misunder- 
standings which can be adjusted. The resident can do this 
often better than a minister or an evangelist, from meeting the 
parties on even terms. If he succeeds in allaying the griev- 
ance, he has earned their lasting gratitude. In times of 
great affliction, when baby is sick or husband dying, or son 
or daughter straying in the ways of sin, at such times the 
affection between resident and neighbor becomes deepest. 
Then it bears its best fruit. Then is the time when the heart 
yearns to know more of heaven, and the resident may have the 
high privilege of telling of a Saviour’s love for humanity, and 
leading them to the throne of grace. One of our best mission 
workers, Mrs. Whittemore, says that it is not argument or per- 
sistent entreaty that wins, but kindness, love, and a simple in- 
vitation. Yes, love attracts; anger, selfishness, and hate repel. 
Drummond says, “It is better not to live than not to love.” 
Love, therefore, and having done all, love! 

A University Settlement is a place where this can be done. 
Unlike many other forms of service, where the worker lives in 
another part of the city a separate life, and comes to service, 
or prayer-meeting, or an occasional call, here the resident re- 
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mains. His influence is persistent, not intermittent ; he may 
labor and love continuously. Unlike a school teacher, his 
labor is supplemented by fellowship and study; unlike organ- 
ized charities, he is giving himself—not a substitute of silver 
and soup. 


In an imperfect way I have thus tried to show how the Set- 
tlement opens a way where the educated may work out 
their aspirations. Compared with the gigantic problems before 
society, compared with many far-reaching solutions offered, the 
Settlement appears a slight and inadequate agency. So did the 
mustard seed. But if from it result mutual labor, understand- 
ing, and sympathy, there is assured hope for an ultimate solu- 
tion. The true element of equality, Baboeuf pointed out, “has 
for its basis two essential conditions — work in common, en- 
joyment in common.” When a trained, loving man or woman 
will share, on a common level and continuously, their richer 
lives with the narrow, empty, hard lives of the poor, they are 
surely following the Master’s lead. A University Settlement 
is a place where they may labor, learn, and love. 
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Book Wotes., 


Das Feiligkeits-Gesetz, Lev. xvii- xxvi. Eine historisch-kritische 

Untersuchung. Von Bruno Baentsch. Erfurt: Giinther, 1893. 

pp. Vil, 153. 

The Holiness Code is a subject about which much has been 
written in an incidental way in the standard introductions to the Old 
Testament and in treatises on other topics of criticism. Valuable 
magazine articles have appeared from time to time in Germany on 
various phases of its relation to the rest of the legislation of the 
Pentateuch and to other books of the Old Testament. Horst has 
written an elaborate work on the relation of the Holiness Code to 
Ezekiel. But until the appearance of Baentsch’s treatise there was 
no complete work on this interesting and important subject. There 
has long been need of a book which should gather up all the material 
hitherto scattered through a multitude of treatises, exhibit fully the 
linguistic characteristics of the document, trace its relation to all the 
writings of the Old Testament, and determine, if possible, both its 
relative and its absolute age. 

Baentsch has undertaken this task, and the scientific world owes 
him a debt of gratitude for the thorough way in which he has worked. 
His book is a mine of information. The long tables of diction and 
of minute comparison with the Book of the Covenant, Deuteronomy, 
Ezekiel, etc., represent an enormous amount of labor, and put one in 
the position to investigate the problem for himself and form his own 
conclusions as to the meaning of the data. So far as a conscientious 
gathering of material goes, Baentsch’s book is irreproachable. 

The conclusions which he draws from the phenomena before him 
are not so praiseworthy as the way in which he has gathered the 
phenomena. Like so many German scholars, Baentsch has a genius 
for minute research, but no ability to organize his material into a 
consistent whole. The treatise is a rambling, disjointed one, and the 
author’s opinions on any given topic must be searched for in a variety 
of passages in the book. 

His inability to organize his own material makes it impossible for 
him to appreciate the organic unity of the document which he is 
discussing. His observation is keen for little differences and peculiar 
usages of words, but for great unities of plan and spirit he has no 
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sense. Goethe’s words, “ Wer das Besondere lebendig fasst, erhilt 
sugleich das Algemeine mit,” are of doubtful truth anywhere, and no- 
where more doubtful than in the field of Old Testament criticism. 
Great critics like Dillmann and Wellhausen have the sense not only 
for minutiae but also for the unities of literary composition; the 
epigoni who follow in their footsteps lose themselves in a maze of de- 
tails and never see anything beyond the verse upon which they are 
working. Baentsch belongs to this class of critics. Wellhausen, with 
marvelous acumen, separates the running priestly commentary from 
the original code in these chapters, but no one appreciates more fully 
than he the unity of this original legislation. For this Baentsch takes 
him to task (p. 13). According to him, “One must not forget that 
the unity of these chapters is, after all, only a unity of redaction, and 
has arisen from the combination of heterogeneous elements which 
originally had no relation to one another. Accordingly, one cannot 
speak of an editor of H in any proper sense of the word. H has had 
many fathers and the one who brought it into its present form had 
really only editorial work to do, even if one recognizes that, in the 
cases under discussion, there is an advance upon a merely mechanical 
combination and co-ordination. My task is to prove this in detail.” 

For Baentsch there is nowhere visible in Lev. xvii —xxvi, evidence 
of genuine literary composition, but only of mechanical combination 
of laws gathered from all sorts of sources. In xix. 13-17, where 
the original legislation is untouched and is seen at its very best, 
Baentsch finds no plan and no unity of conception. The laws here 
fall into groups of five, closed by the characteristic formula, “I am 
Yahwé.” Each group forms an exhaustive treatment of the topic, 
giving first a general precept, and then specifying the particular 
cases underit. The arrangement is logical and beautiful to the last 
degree, so that one cannot admire enough the skill of the legislator 
who could at once group his laws in a form in which they could 
easily be retained in the memory, and, at the same time, omit nothing 
that was important. But Baentsch discovers that in these verses 
there is a change of person, both “thou” and “you” being used in 
the address, and, on the strength of this, he assumes (p. 29) that they 
are a mosaic from different sources, as if it were possible, by any piec- 
ing together of extracts, to attain any such unity of conception and 
exhaustiveness of treatment as is here exhibited. The same orderly 
arrangement and fine logical development of thought is to be found 
in xxi. 1-15. Baentsch himself cannot help being impressed with the 
fine literary form, and says (p. 38), ““We have here before us an 
organic whole, in which there is an appearance as if one precept were 
written with reference to the other.” But this is only an appearance: 
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“The author did not conceive this group of laws himself. He found 
it, or at least individual precepts, already in existence. His work is 
the combining of the whole. His dependence upon sources shows 
itself in the frequent, disturbing change of number.” This is the only 
evidence of composition that can be adduced, and Baentsch allows it 
to outweigh all the evidence of structure and of unity of connection 
in the product as we now have it. 

In xviii. 6-24, which (with the exception of the gloss in 21) falls 
into four groups of five laws each, treating respectively of purity in 
relationships of the first degree, of the second degree, through mar- 
riage, and in general, Baentsch says that he is able to discover no 
signs of systematic arrangement; while in the parallel to this legisla- 
tion, xx. 10-21, where confusion reigns supreme, he finds “ the laws 
are in the best of order.” 

After this treatment of the smaller groups it is not surprising that 
he should fail to regard the entire Code as composed at one time. 
He finds three distinct Hs, H’ in Lev. xviii-xx, xxiii-xxv, H? in Lev. 
xxi-xxii, and H* in Lev. xvii. These underwent independent 
redactions and were finally combined in their present order toward 
the end of the Exile. Chapter xxvi is a still later addition made up 
of clippings from Ezekiel, and finally, in post-exilic times, the priestly 
redactor worked the Code over and left it as we now have it. 

Into the refutation of this hypothesis we cannot go at length. It 
is sufficient to observe that the severing of xvii from xiii-xx rests on 
no better ground than the retention of WV 13W1 as part of the original 
law in xvii. 4, but the phrase cannot be original any more than the 
72 708 in the same verse, which Baentsch himself rejects. If either 
had stood in the original draft, the first law would have been the 
purest tautology with the second law in xvii. 8 f. The independence 
of xxi-xxii from xviii-xx is not argued from any difference of style, 
but only from a theory in regard to the priesthood. ‘To carry out his 
hypothesis Baentsch is compelled to assume that the third redactor 
transferred phrases of the redactor of xxi-xxii to xviii-xx and 
phrases of the redactor of xviii-xx to xxi-xxii, so that these chapters 
have the appearance of having passed through the hands of a single 
editor. A more artificial theory could not well be devised, and why 
the third redactor should have wished to deceive the public in this 
way Baentsch does not attempt to show. All these conjectures are 
in the face of the remarkable diction which prevails throughout all 
these chapters and which is not found anywhere else in the Pentateuch. 
If there were three codes which originated independently of one 
another, how does it happen that they are so strikingly similar in their 
language and that they exhibit precisely the same method in treating 
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of their respective subjects and have the same formal structure? This 
is a problem which Baentsch does not solve. 

As for the relation of the Holiness Code to Ezekiel, Baentsch 
holds that H' is older than Ezekiel and is used by him, while H* and 
H* are later than Ezekiel and reflect his linguistic usage. In the first 
case he has succeeded in proving his point; in the other cases he is 
no more successful than he is in the attempt to show that the Code is 
a triple document. [L. B. P.] 


The Expositor’s Bible. The Psalms, Vol. I, Psalms i- xxxvtii. By 
Alexander Maclaren, D.D, New York: A.C. Armstrong & Son, 
1893. pp. 385. 

Anything which Dr. Maclaren writes is sure to be interesting and 
suggestive, and this commentary on the Psalms is not inferior to his 
previous writings. ‘The preacher who comes to this book in search 
of fine analyses of thought, striking illustrations, and rich homiletic 
amplification will not be disappointed. The special student, however, 
who is looking for exact, critical, historical exegesis will not find it 
here. ‘This is no failure on the part of Dr. Maclaren, for he disavows 
all intention of giving a critical commentary. In his preface he says, 
‘A volume which appears in the Zxfositor’s Bible should obviously, 
first of all, be expository. I have tried to conform to that require- 
ment, and have therefore found it necessary to leave questions of 
date and of authorship all but untouched. They could not be 
adequately discussed in connection with exposition. I venture to 
think that the deepest and most precious elements in the Psalms are 
very slightly affected by the answers to these questions, and that 
expository treatment of the bulk of the Psalter may be separated from 
critical, without condemning the former to incompleteness.” 

It would be interesting to know what Dr. Maclaren understands 
by “exposition.” Ordinarily that is supposed to denote the exhibition 
of the true meaning of a passage. Exposition is not the finding out 
of some novel interpretation which is lexically or grammatically 
possible, nor is it the forcing of our modern ideas or theories upon 
the written Word; but primarily it is showing what the original 
writer thought and meant to say. Of course no one denies that we 
ought not to stop with the mere ascertaining of the primitive signifi- 
cation of a passage, but should go on to apply the truth to our own 
lives and our own times; but how can we apply the truth until we 
know what it is, and how can we know what it is until we have ex- 
amined the passage critically and have ascertained its historical 
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situation? Unless this is done, we can never be sure that the mean- 
ing which we take as the basis of our homiletic treatment, is not a 
fiction of our own imagination, and that consequently our whole 
application is worthless as far as scripture authority is concerned. 
There is no doubt, as Dr. Maclaren says, that many of the Psalms 
are so general in their teaching that no primary historical application 
can be discovered in them, and that their religious meaning is un- 
affected by critical investigation ; but there are others again which are 
intensely individual and local, and, in the case of these, all exposition 
is worthless which does not start from the determination of the 
historical meaning. ‘The majority of Dr. Maclaren’s fellow-laborers 
on the Lixfositor’s Bible have not thought that exposition could be 
divorced from criticism. If they had thought so, we should have had 
some strange results, The liturgical character of the Psalter enables 
an unhistorical exegesis of it to escape many of the absurdities which 
an unhistorical exegesis of the prophets would exhibit, but this fact 
does not justify the method. We have had enough homiletico-didactic 
commentaries, in which the original meaning of the inspired writer is 
a matter of no importance, but imaginary meanings and imaginary 
essons are the stock in trade. 

The critical historical investigation need not be the main feature 
of a commentary, but it must underlie every good commentary. ‘The 
critical apparatus may be relegated to notes in fine print at the be- 
ginning of the section, or only the general results of the author’s 
study may be given, but some conclusion in regard to the age, author- 
ship, and aim of the psalm as a whole must be reached before a 
single verse can be expounded intelligently, and, when this conclusion 
is reached, it should appear in every verse how the historical concep- 
tion conditions the interpretation of the individual verse. 

When men announce that they are going to ignore questions of 
age and authorship in their exposition, this usually means that they 
are going to adopt traditional theories of age and authorship. Ex- 
position cannot always float in the air, and when it comes down to 
earth, if there is no true historical ground determined by critical in- 
vestigation for it to stand upon, will light upon the ground offered by 
tradition; and the exegesis, which was meant to be unatiected by 
critical conclusions, will be affected by uncritical conclusions. ‘This 
tendency shows itself very clearly in Dr. Maclaren’s treatment. He 
tacitly assumes Davidic authorship in the case of many psalms in a 
way that is most astonishing to any one who is familiar with the 
recent critical literature on this subject, and this assumption, instead 
of leaving the precious lesson unaffected, absolutely changes the 
nature of that lesson, 
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Another tendency of exposition separated from critical research 
is towards allegorizing Scripture. It could not be expected that a 
modern writer, living in the midst of the reaction against this method 
of treating the Bible, should go the lengths of the older commenta- 
tors. Dr. Maclaren often, as in his exposition of Psalm xvi, distin- 
guishes sharply between the form in which the psalmist expresses his 
thought and the underlying, abiding spiritual reality; but in other 
cases, as in Psalm cxlvili, he abandons historical exegesis and 
indulges in an allegorical interpretation which is worthy of the 
Alexandrine school. It is always a temptation to the ‘preacher to 
treat the Bible as if it were simply a magazine of texts to be used as 
taste or fancy may dictate, but this is a dangerous tendency, and any 
book which encourages it is just to that extent a dangerous book. 


. [L. B. P | 


A fTistory of Modern Philosophy from Nicolas of Cusa to the Present 
Zime. By Richard Falckenberg, Professor of Philosophy in 
the University of Erlangen. First American from the second 
German Edition. Translated with the Author's Sanction by 
A. C. Armstrong, Fr. Professor of Philosophy in Wesleyan 
University. New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1893. pp. Xv, 655. 


Since the publication of the first edition of this work in 1886, 
while the author was still frivatdocent at Jena, it has been 
a wish often expressed by many, that it might be put within the reach 
of English-speaking readers. Professor Armstrong is to be thanked 
for taking advantage of the appearance of the second edition to 
render it into thoroughly readable and serviceable English, and also 
for his excellent filling out and re-arrangement of the rather meagre 
treatment, in the original, of English Philosophy, in Chap. xv. 

The author shows soundness of judgment, fairness of temper, 
and an excellent sense of perspective and proportion. Such a 
sketch of the comparative characteristics of English, French, and 
German philosophical thought as appears on pp. 81 ff., is charming 
literature as well as sound history of philosophy. ‘The translator has 
justly characterized Falckenberg’s personal philosophical position, 
which is clearly revealed in his inaugural address at Erlangen, as 
“moderate idealism.” The man’s philosophical position and personal 
temper both fit him admirably to be the writer of a history of philos- 
ophy, and the book he has written combines most happily the brevity 
of an outline with enough skillful selection and elaboration of details 
to save the outline from dullness and barrenness, It is to be com- 
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mended most heartily. 
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A History of Philosophy, with Especial Reference to the Formation and 
Development of its Problems and Conceptions. By Dr. W. Windel- 
band, Professor of Philosophy in the University of Strassburg. 
Authorized translation by Fames H. Tufts, Ph.D., Assistant Profes- 
sor of Philosophy in the University of Chicago. New York and 
London: Macmillan & Co., 1893. Pp. xiii, 659. 


In translating this work Professor Tufts has conferred even a 
greater benefit on English readers than Professor Armstrong in trans- 
lating Falckenberg’s work. The tendency of American philosophical 
thought has been toa sort of ready-made dogmatism. There has 
been a liability to underestimate the amount of brave, arduous, and 
strong thinking which has been devoted to problems which we settle 


_off-hand. The greater part of the philosophical thinking in the 


world has not made use of the English language. We have been in 
danger of failing to appreciate both what the problems of philosophy 
are, and what solutions of these problems have been thought out. 
It is exactly this which Windelband’s work does. He himself says, 
in his preface, that his “ chief purpose has been to understand the 
history of problems and conceptions as a connected and interrelated 
whole.” 

There is probably no work of similar compass which will do so 
much to lead the reader to an apprehension of the great movement 
of European philosophical thought. The work lacks the charm 
which is always present in the biography of men, but thoughts live 
as well as men, and this book has the charm of a biography of 
thoughts. One sees here the struggles, the complexities, the grop- 
ings, as great and conflicting thoughts strive toward their ideals. To 
one especially interested in the study of modern philosophy the study 
of Windelband would make an admirable preparation for the reading 
of Falckenberg. 

The translation is unusually well done. The translator has 
wisely, in many cases, given the original word, as well as the trans- 
lation. Mechanically, the book is very handsome, and its use of 
various types helpful and clear. It is at least questionable, however, 
whether or not too much is not sacrificed to elegance, when a book, 
sure to be used as a hand-book, is bound with uncut edges. 

LA. L. G.] 


Christian Worship, ts Principles and Forms. By J. W. Richard, 
D.D., and Rev. F. V. N. Painter, AM. Philadelphia: Lutheran 
Publication Society, 1882. pp. 358. 

This is the first book in English that really succeeds in putting the 
theory and history of public worship into a form fitted for use by the 
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average reader. In its scope and in its method it is truly a pioneer 
book, and as such merits a hearty welcome. It will be useful to both 
ministers and laymen. The fact that it originates in Lutheran circles 
and is preéminently intended for the discipline of those who use the 
formularies of the Lutheran worship, does not seriously impair its 
serviceableness for many others. 

The topics treated are, first, a general theoretic Introduction of 25 
pages; second, a series of historic chapters on Worship in the 
Apostolic Church, in the age of Constantine, in the Eastern Church, 
in the Western Church, and inthe Roman Catholic Church,— 
aggregating over 100 pages; third, a series of chapters on the origin, 
principles, forms, and administration of Lutheran Worship, amounting 
to about 125 pages; fourth, three chapters on Worship and its Forms 
in the Reformed Churches, and on Recent Liturgical Movements and 
Tendencies, 50 pages; and finally, two supplementary chapters by 
Professor Valentine, a colleague of Professor Richard at Gettysburg, 
on The Word and The Ministry, 35 pages. There is also a fairly 
good index. 

Every part of this manual shows faithful, intelligent, and well- 
directed work. The style is perspicuous, the arrangement in the 
main orderly, the emphasis judicious, and the tone of presentation 
and discussion impartial and sympathetic. As a text-book for 
students in Lutheran seminaries or a treatise for the Lutheran minis- 
try, it is surely in every way admirable. For others, it will be 
variously useful, according to the theoretic point of view and the 
practical needs with which they approach it. 

For one in search of historical information, for example, there is 
here provided in Luglish a valuable body of liturgies, either in skeleton 
and substance or in full verbal and rubrical detail. For those 
prevented from studying from the sources, this has never before been 
so well done. ‘The influence of Koestlin’s Geschichte des christlichen 
Gottesdienstes is evident and profitable in the whole order of presenta- 
tion. Simplicity is secured by dwelling only on major topics, leaving 
out a vast multitude of minor ones that would only confuse the 
reader. ‘The only difficulty is that, in order to make this selection ; 
an occasional dogmatism is almost inevitable. | For instance, the so- 
called “Clementine Liturgy ” is given in a way to imply that it was 
authoritatively enjoined for universal use in the time of Constantine, 
—which virtually assumes that the problem of the liturgical injunc- 
tions of the Apostolic Constitutions has been finally solved. The 
treatment of the. manifold liturgical developments in the Western 
Church, however, with the relation to them of the Roman Liturgy, is 
singularly comprehensive and useful. ‘The whole section specifically 
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devoted to the Lutheran movement and usages is likewise excellent. 
And the brief summary of principles, forms, and tendencies in other 
Protestant bodies is generous, forcible, and so far as it goes, just. 
For the general reader, then, the historical parts of the book will be 
of the greatest utility. 

But the more abstract discussions that precede and follow the 
historical summaries are also highly important. After all, except to 
those who are bound by ecclesiastical tradition or obligation to accept 
definite liturgical usages, the most pressing inquiry is not, What has 
been or is, but, What should have been and be? In saying this we 
would not seem to ignore the value of the historical data. They are 
absolutely indispensable to the ascertainment of a right philosophy of 
the subject. But they are means to a constructive purpose in the 
present and future. ' What is furnished by this manual in the way of 
a theory of Public Worship is noble and suggestive. The central idea 
of worship as “essentially a personal communion with God,” with its 
“‘two elements, what God brings to us, and what we bring to God,” 
is set forth at the outset with satisfactory emphasis. The intricate 
relation of this inner experience to such outward exercises as are 
necessary in Public Worship is treated well, though very briefly, in 
the Introduction. Thesupplemental chapters on the Means of Grace 
and the Office of the Ministry, however, decidedly enlarge this part 
of the discussion. Without raising a question upon any detail, we 
would simply express the opinion that a still greater value would have 
been given to this side of the book by bringing all the theoretical 
matter together and organizing it into one systematic and articulated 
statement, through which a few unifying lines of argument should be 
plainly seen to run. As it is, the presentation is not demonstratively 
conclusive, both because it does not rest evidently on incontestable 
grounds and because the development of thought is not justified in 
all its processes. As we have said before, “ the scientific treatise on 
liturgics ” from the evangelical standpoint “is yet to be written.” 

We forbear making the slightest objection to those minor details 
which could not satisfy those who are not Lutherans. The book is 
professedly for Lutherans, and it has a right to be judged accordingly. 

[wre Re] 


The Young Preacher. By Theodore L. Cuyler, D.D. New York: 
fF. H, Revell & Co., 1893. pp. 111. 
This book, like another from the same pen on the pastor’s work, 
is brief, pointed, and helpful, especially to those beginning work in 
the ministry. The chapters are not so much parts of an elaborate 
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discussion as letters of familiar advice to a younger friend from one 
who has had a rich experience. There are chapters on Growing, 
Sermons, Delivery, Health and Habits, Winning Souls, A Working 
Church, and Personality in Preaching. The book is enriched by per- 
sonal reminiscences of Dr. Cuyler in his own work and by impressive 
recollections of others whom he has known. It is of such a size 
that one can read it at a sitting; and it will repay reading, not so 
much because he has said anything particularly new or profound, but 
because of the freshness and warmth of his manner of saying what 
he has to tell. There is a vitality in such little books when they 
come from the experiences of successful pastors, not found in the 
older and more scholarly works of some profounder and more elabo- 
rate thinkers. [A. R. M.] 


NEW PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 

Bascom, John, An historical interpretation of philosophy. N.Y., Putnam. pp. 
xiii, 518. cl. $2.00. 

Carus, Paul. Our need of philosophy. Chic., Open Court Pub. Co. pp. 14. 

Carus, Paul. The religion of science. Chic., Open Court Pub. Co. pp. vi, 102. 
pa. 25 cents. 

Cruttwell, Charles T. A literary history of early Christianity. N.Y., imported by 
Scribner. 2 vols. cl. $6.00. 

Cuyler, Theo. L. The young preacher. N. Y. and Chic., Revell. pp. iv, 111. 
cl. 75 cents. 

Falckenberg, R. Uistory of modern philosophy, trans. by A. C. Armstrong, Jr. 
N. Y., Henry Holt & Co. 655 p. cl. $3.50. 

Miller, F. Max. Three introductory lectures on the science of thought. Chic., 
Open Court Pub. Co. pp. vi, 113. pa. 25 cents. 

Richard, J. W., and Painter, F. V. N. Christian worship: its principles and 
forms. Phila., Lutheran Pub. Soc. pp. vi, 358. cl. $1.50. 

Thwing, Charles F. Within college walls. N. Y., Baker & Taylor Co. pp. 
184. cl. $1.00. 

Windelband, W. History of philosophy, trans. by J. H. Tufts. N. Y., Macmil- 
lan. 659p. cl. $5.00. 
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Alumni News. 


WESTERN MASSACHUSETTS ASSOCIATION. 


The annual meeting of the Alumni Association for Western Mas- 
sachusetts was held at Cooley’s Hotel, Springfield, on Monday, 
November 6. As usual, there were sessions in the morning and 
afternoon, with a recess for dinner and social intercourse. Pro- 
fessors Mead and Gillett were heartily received as the representatives 
of the Seminary, and gladly listened to as they spoke upon the topics 
for discussion or answered inquiries. Progress in the matter of mem- 
bership appeared in the fact that five new members were received, 
while only one was lost by resignation. 

It was the thought of the Executive Committee, in preparing for 
the meeting, to make prominent the work and plans of the various 
standing committees, in order to emphasize the union between the 
Seminary and its graduates and the points of possible helpfulness on 
the part of the latter. Accordingly, ample time was allowed in the 
morning session for the reports which were presented by the chair- 
men of the committees as follows: for the Committee on Increase of 
the Ministry, by F. B. Makepeace, ’73 ; for the Committee on Endow- 
ment, by Dr. M. Burnham; and for the Committee on Instruction, by 
E. H. Knight, ’80. 

This last report was followed by discussion of the topic, Present 
Methods of Instruction in the Seminary. The discussion was opened 
by Dr. Lyman Whiting, ’42, whose remarks so impressively set forth 
the necessity of keeping the spiritual part of the training of the min- 
istry in its place of supreme importance that all felt that President 
Bassett did the most fitting thing when he immediately called upon 
Dr. Burnham to lead the Association in prayer. 

After the recess the discussion was continued by Professor Gillett, 
who set forth very effectively the present aims in the teaching at the 
Seminary and showed upon what a broad as well as firm basis the 
Seminary rests. Professor Mead and others also spoke upon this 
subject, which proved so attractive that hardly time enough was left 
for the remaining topic of the day, How can the churches be brought 
into a better acquaintance with the Seminary? This was ably intro- 
duced by F. E. Jenkins, ’81, with many practical suggestions. 
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Officers were elected as follows: President, G. R. Hewitt, ’86, of 
West Springfield; vice-president, Dr. Lyman Whiting, ’42, of East 
Charlemont ; secretary and treasurer, E. H. Knight, ’80, of Spring: 
field; executive committee, these officers with E. P. Butler, ’73, of 
Sunderland, and S. G, Barnes, Ph.D., of Longmeadow. 


A recent letter from J. C. STRONG, ’46, of South Seattle, Wash., speaks 
interestingly of the little fraternity of Hartford men in his neighborhood, 
and of their solicitous and prayerful thought about the Seminary and its 
progress. He closes thus, “ We love our old East Windsor Seminary, and 
pray that its already world-wide influence may still be felt and increase in 
all lands in all time to come as Hartford Theological Seminary.” 


CHARLES HARTWELL, ’52, of Foochow, China, sends us a copy of a 
recent pamphlet of his on Zhe Nazarite Vow in respect to Food and Drink, 
in which he further develops his strong convictions about the Bible wines. 
He adds these items in a letter: “I do not expect to publish much more in 
English, but hope to show the Chinese in their language the correct view. 
It is not pleasant to think of the heathen everywhere being taught that Christ 
was a moderate drinker. . . . I now have eight out-stations to look after, 
so that I can only spend a Sabbath at each one inabout two months. . . 
Cannot you send us some one to help us another year? We need two first- 
class men with first-class wives as soon as we can get them.” Mr. 
Hartwell has just completed fifty one years of service in China. He has just 
resumed his former station at Foochow. 


We have a letter from H. M. BRIDGMAN, *60, of Natal, in which, after 
referring with much interest to the Seminary, he says, “ Vast changes are 
coming over the south and east sides of Africa, and in the interior as far as 
the lines of the great lakes. . . . Itis, Africa for Christ or for Moham- 
med,—which? The combat deepens every day. There ought to be a lot 
of able, practical young men preparing for the work. Not that I would ex- 
clude the young women,—a vast field is opening before them as managers 
and teachers. I have been in Africa thirty-four years, and not for a day 
have I regretted my choice of field.” 


The work of EpwArpD M. PEASE, ’60, among the Marshall Islanders is 
being hindered by the repressive measures of the German Commissioner 
at Jaluij. The money contributed by the natives for mission work has been 
taken and a teacher removed from Ujae. The reason assigned by the Kom- 
missar for this action is that his predecessor was not consulted in regard to 
locating teachers in the islands Aur, Mejij, and Kwojelin. The work among 
these islanders was never more prosperous and hopeful, but under these 
restrictions Dr. Pease regards the outlook as very discouraging. 


Joun O. BARROWS, ’63, who has been supplying the Road Church at 
Mystic, was installed pastor November 8. 
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Leavitt H. HALLOCK, ’66, and WALLACE NuTTING, ’89, have been 
nominated by the Washington State Association as corporate members of 
the American Board. 


The First Church in Middletown, AZEL W. HAZEN, ’68, pastor, ob- 
served its 225th anniversary November”5. The church was organized 
eighteen years after the settlement of the town, and was the seventeenth 
church in Connecticut. It has had five edifices and ten ministers. The 
total membership has been 2,689; present membership, 484. Dr. Hazen 
began his labors in 1869, this being his first and only pastorate. 


At the autumn meeting of the State Convention of Young People’s So- 
cieties of Christian Endeavor CLARENCE H. BARBER, ’80, of Manchester, 
was elected president. 


HERMAN P. FISHER, ’83, prepares weekly notes on the Sunday-schcol 
lessons for the Ortonville (Minn.) Hera/d-Star. He is now giving a series 
of Sunday evening addresses on The Ethnic Religions. 


The church in Marshalltown, Iowa, under the leadership of CLARENCE 
R. GALE, 85, is heartily engaged in aggressive work. A “ Welcome Com- 
mittee ” systematically and regularly sends out invitations to strangers and 
friends. The services in the evening are conducted with the idea of mak- 
ing them people’s services. The pastor is giving a series of Sunday even- 
ing addresses on Home and Home Influences. 


There have been serious disturbances at Tottori, Japan, the headquar- 
ters of GEORGE M. ROWLAND, ’86. Ina letter of October 2, Mr. Rowland 
says: “There is now no disturbance of preaching services in the church, 
One of the leaders of the uproar at the time arrayed himself in prisoner's 
garb and took to himself the name ‘Kangoku Taro’ (First of the Prison- 
birds). Now he professes repentance, is a regular attendant at church, 
Sabbath-school, and prayer-meeting. Another of the ringleaders, who 
boasted that he cared nothing about being put in prison, but was ‘just wait- 
ing to thrash that Rowland,’ professes to be penitent and is now investigat- 
ing the claims of christianity. The preaching-place in a suburb of the city, 
which was temporarily closed on account of the excitement, is again opened, 
and the attendance there is better than formerly.” 


WILLIAM F. STEARNS, ’86, Andover, Mass., has accepted a call to the 
church in Marlboro, and will begin work there immediately. 


The church in Glastonbury, Conn., JoHN Barstow, 87, pastor, has 
recently observed its 200th anniversary. The historical address by the pastor 
contained many interesting facts about the early days. Reference was made 
to the old custom of summoning the people to worship by the beating of a 
drum, and to the time when it was the custom to have neither service nor 
prayer at a funeral. 


A Boys’ Brigade has been recently organized in connection with the Sun- 
day-school of the church in East Hartford, Conn., SAMUEL A. BARRETT, ’87, 
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pastor. A reading-room and gymnasium have been provided, and the pros- 
pect for a good work among the boys is hopeful. 


HENRY KINGMAN, ’87, missionary of the American Board at Pao-ting-fu, 
China, is now in this country. 5 


ALLEN HASTINGS and EpwARD F. WHEELER, both of ’89, are the 
editors of Congregational Life, a four-paged paper published weekly in St. 
Louis. It contains the news and notices of the twenty-five churches and 
missions in the city and county, and has already become a strong tie by 
which the churches are bound together in their common work. 


EpwWIN N. HARDY, ’99, assistant pastor of Phillips Church, South Bos- 
ton, has accepted a call to the pastorate of the church in Holliston, Mass. 
Mr. HARby has been an ardent advocate and a diligent promoter of the 
Brotherhood of Andrew and Phillip, of which the first Federal Convention 
was held in New York, November 2 and 3. In writing of this new and 
energetic organization, he says: “ The organization is now fully and firmly 
rooted in the Reformed, Congregational, Presbyterian, Methodist, and: 
Lutheran churches. Chapters are found in eighteen States, and there has 
been a numerical gain of sixty per cent. the past year, the most rapid in- 
crease being made in the Congregational churches. There are several hun- 
dred chapters organized which have not as yet been chartered. Three hun- 
dred and fifty-eight have united with the church as one of the direct results 
of the Brotherhood movement. More than one hundred are studying for 
the ministry who received their first impulse in this direction from this or- 
ganization. Thirty-three reading-rooms have been opened. Mission 
schools have been started and carried on. Work has been taken up in the 
jails and prisons. Most of the chapters have either Brotherhood Bible 
classes or special meetings for men. There is a growing demand for just 
such an organization. Thousands of inquiries have come in for literature. 
The Brotherhood is so simple, practical, and spiritual that it has only to be 
known to be admired. Every church feels the need of something which 
shall stir up the young men to more enthusiastic and loyal service. This 
the Brotherhood does, and binds the men to the local church where their 
service is most needed, and where they can do the most for the extension 
of the cause of Christ.” 


At the Berkshire South Conference, held in Great Barrington, Mass., 
November 14, S. TRAcY LIVINGSTON, ’91, presented a suggestive paper on 
Lessons to be Learned from the Year-Book. 


H. H. SARGAVAKIAN, ’93, who is working among the Armenians of 
Providence, R. I., says that there are 550 young men of that race in the city 
and its vicinity. For them a preaching service on Sundays is maintained, 
with an average of about 100; also a Sunday-school, a weekly prayer-meet- 
ing, and an English night-school. Mr. Sargavakian speaks gratefully of the 
cordial interest in his work shown by the city churches generally. 
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Seminary Annals. 


MEMORIAL SKETCH OF MRS. HARRIET PHELPS POND. 


Allusion has been made in the Recorp for October to a Scholar- 
ship, contributed for the women students at the Seminary by the 
daughter of the late Mrs. Harriet Phelps Pond. It may interest those 
who receive the benefit of this gift, and other readers of the REcoRD, 
to learn a few facts in relation to Mrs. Pond. 

Harriet Phelps was born in Hartford, in the year 1815, and was 
the fourth daughter of Anson Greene and Olivia Egleston Phelps. 
An ancestor, named William Phelps, who came to America in 1630, 
was appointed with Roger Ludlow and six others as the first commis- 
sioners to govern the Connecticut River Colony. The great-great- 
great-grandfather of Anson G. Phelps, John Woodbridge, came to 
Americain 1639, and married Mercy, daughter of Governor Dudley of 
Massachusetts. Their son, the Rev. Timothy Woodbridge, was for 
nearly fifty years pastor of the First Church in Hartford. The Rev. 
Dr. Walker, in his History of the First Church of Hartford, has said of 
him, “ He was one of the principal ministers of the colony appointed 
‘to found, erect, and govern a college,’ which, after one or more 
changes of residence, became Yale College at New Haven.” It isa 
noticeable fact that among the descendants of John Woodbridge, a 
righteous succession yet goes on in the furtherance of worthy educa- 
tional and religious enterprises. ‘To attest this we refer not only to 
the above Scholarship, but to those munificent gifts, also, by which 
the Phelps Chapel, the Library at Ansonia, and the Building at 
Tuskegee, Ala., have been erected, besides numberless benefactions 
in this and other lands. 

In regard to Mrs. Pond's mother, one of the granddaughters has 
written as follows: “Olivia Egleston was a warm-hearted disciple of 
Jesus, and a devoted Christian worker, who loved to entertain under 
her own roof the servants of God, especially missionaries and evangel- 
ists ; and she entered into all her husband’s loving plans for doing 
good.” In referring to an early period of her life, Mrs. Pond herself 
thus incidentally alludes to those wide hospitalities: “I have the 
pleasantest recollections of Goodale, Bird, Temple, and many other 
faithful heralds of the Cross, when guests under our roof.” 

In the brief account given of Mrs. Pond’s father in the AZemorial 
History of Hartford, he is entitled “ The Philanthropist.” Itis stated 
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that he removed from the above place to New York City in the year 
1815; and that at his death, which occurred in 1853, he left con- 
siderably over half a million dollars for benevolent and philanthropic 
purposes. The Rev. Dr. Prentiss, at one time his pastor in New 
York, has given this tribute to his memory: “Mr. Anson G. Phelps 
was of remarkable strength and force of character, and impressed 
himself deeply upon all who came within the sphere of his influence ; 
but his strong qualities were set off by those of a gentle and more 
quiet nature. His domestic affections were extremely beautiful, and 
may, perhaps, be traced back in no small degree to the influence of 
his mother, and his ardent love for her.” The religious culture and 
the Christian atmosphere in a most united home-circle, combined to 
develop and foster in Harriet Phelps the uncommonly lovely and 
earnest Christian character which was manifest throughout her life. 

The influence of her maternal grandmother upon the early years 
of her life Mrs. Pond has herself narrated: ‘“ Grandmother Egleston 
lived with us until she was eighty-six years old. This was a great 
privilege to us, for she was an unusually cheerful Christian, and 
recommended religion to us by her bright example. I remember well 
as a young child, sleeping in the room with her, and being awakened 
by hearing her sing in low sweet tones a familiar hymn. ‘Grandma, 
are you singing?’ I said, for it always frightened me to be awakened 
suddenly. ‘Yes, dear child,’ she answered, ‘don’t you know, He 
giveth songs in the night?’ They did not call it insomnia in those 
days, not such people! It was, ‘When I awake, I am still with 
thee.’” 

Again, Mrs. Pond writes, “In our house, religion was considered 
the one thing needful. We were blessed with a truly Christian 
mother. We were cared for, too, by the church. Our pastor, Mr. 
Spring, devoted one afternoon each week to instructing the children 
in divine truth, and hearing them recite the catechism. For the 
older children he conducted a Bible-class at hisown house. Regular 
family visits were also made by the elders of the church. On such 
occasions the children were always called in, a passage of scripture 
was read, a few words of friendly counsel or admonition were uttered, 
and then followed a prayer, in which each child was sure to be remem- 
bered. How well I recall those saintly men, with their silver hair, and 
their kind, loving words to each of us as we came in. Our pastor 
prayed constantly for the baptized children, which always affected 
my sister and me. At the communion seasons we stayed through the 
service, sitting in the gallery. As we looked down upon our parents 
and friends, we longed to be with them. On Sabbath evenings we 
repeated the catechism, and then all joined in singing our favorite 
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hymns. The memory of those evenings is still very precious. In 
our father’s house in Cliff Street, the neighborhood prayer-meetings 
were often held ; and as we children grew up, and were old enough 
to assist, it was a delight to prepare the room for the meetings. ‘This 
exerted a good influence upon us; we felt that we were identified, for 
the time at least, with the people of God, and had part with them in 
the prayers and praise. Many of our deepest religious impressions 
were received at these meetings.” 

At an early age Harriet Phelps united by profession with the 
Brick Presbyterian Church of New York, of which, at that time, the 
Rev. Mr. Spring was pastor. A part of her education was received 
in England; she showed great facility in the study of language, 
becoming a remarkably fine French scholar. On returning to 
America, she studied at a school in Pittsfield, Mass., the principal of 
which was the father of Professor Austin Phelps, of Andover. She 
was also, for a time, in the Seminary at Hartford, over which Miss 
Catherine Beecher presided. On May 24, 1836, Harriet Phelps was 
married to the Hon. Charles F. Pond, who was for many years the 
president of the Hartford and New Haven Railroad. ‘The fact is 
recorded in the Alemorial History already mentioned that the build- 
ing occupied by the Morgan Street School was erected at the expense 
of Mr. Pond. After her marriage Mrs. Pond resided in Hartford, 
and became a communicant at Christ Church ; later, she connected 
herself with the North Church during the pastorate of the Rev. Dr. 
Bushnell. 

Soon after her husband’s death, in the year 1867, she returned, 
with her daughter and one of her sons, to New York. She was there 
the parishioner of the Rev. Drs. Adams, Tucker, and Parkhurst, at 
the Madison Square Church. The affluence and luxury by which 
Mrs. Pond was surrounded did not lead her to forget the sorrow and 
suffering of the world. Those who came to know her well have 
gratefully acknowledged the liveliness of sympathy and the alertness 
of mind with which she was wont to improve each opportunity for 
doing good. One of these friends recently observed, “I was never 
with her but she said something I wished to remember. No one ever 
did me so much good as she.” Another friend of Mrs. P’s has 
remarked thus: “I was very often at her pleasant home on Thirty- 
fourth Street, but nearly always some one called while I was there to 
present a claim upon her time, sympathy, or her ever open purse, 
But I never saw her patience in the least ruffled; she would respond 
to each comer with the most kindly consideration, however trying the 
interruption might be.” ‘Truly, “love may be trusted” not only 
“for the fulfilling of the law,” but for all the gentle courtesies of daily 
life, as well ! 
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On the 24th of April, in the year 1892, this faithful disciple of 
Jesus, this loving and tenderly beloved wife and mother, entered 
upon her heavenly rest and reward. Through the gift bestowed in 
her name upon those who, at this Seminary, are cherishing the high 
aims of her own useful life, “she being dead, yet speaketh.” 

[M. F. C.] 


THE AMERICAN INTERSEMINARY MISSIONARY 
ALLIANCE. 


The fourteenth annual Convention of the Alliance was held at the 
United Church, New Haven, Conn., October 26-29. The number of 
delegates was slightly over one hundred and eighty, twenty-four of 
whom were from Hartford Seminary. The afternoon of Thursday 
was spent in the opening exercises and in the rendering of reports 
from the various Seminaries. These reports were, on the whole, 
encouraging, that from Hartford especially showing a decided increase 
in missionary interest among the students. This was followed by a 
Welcome Reception in the Church of the Redeemer, at which Dr. 
Phillips and Professor Fisher made short addresses, the President of 
the Alliance and Mr. Goddard, of Hartford Seminary, spoke briefly, 
and light refreshments were served. Thursday evening, addresses 
were given by Professor Stevens, Dr. T. T. Munger, and Bishop 
Randolph of Virginia. The last, on Christian Unity, was most 
inspiring and set the key-note of the entire Convention, 

The Friday morning session was occupied by two papers with the 
attendant discussion. The first paper, by Christopher Noss, of 
Lancaster Seminary, on AZ/issions, the Bond of Unity in the Church, 
was excellent. The second paper, by Burton S. Gilman, of Andover 
Seminary, on Zhe Problem of the Country Church, was followed by a 
lively discussion that was suggestive and helpful. In the afternoon, 
after a song service, J. H. Kobayashi, of Virginia (P. E.) Theological 
Seminary, presented an able paper on Zhe Lvangelization of Fapan, 
at the close of which he answered a considerable number of questions 
and then yielded to President Kozaki, of the Doshisha. Following 
this paper, Rev. Robert A, Hume spoke incisively on the problems 
and demands of the missions in India, and Rev. George H. Hubbard, 
of Foochow, China, addressed the Convention on the work in his 
field. Friday evening was devoted to an address by Dr. Andrew J. 
Gordon on Zhe Mission of the Spirit in Missions. This was followed 
by a short testimony and consecration service led by Dr. Gordon, the 
theme of which was the presence and power of the Holy Spirit. The 
impression from the address and meeting was deep and strong. 
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Saturday morning’s devotional exercises were followed by a paper 
on Medical Missions, by E. A. Reed, of Chicago University, which 
was taken up in discussion. After this, Rev. Charles F. Goss gave 
one of the most stirring addresses of the Convention on Grit. His 
practical experiences, timely suggestions, and intense earnestness 
made this address of great value. Saturday afternoon, the devotional 
exercises were led by Mr. Brewer, of Hartford Seminary. The first 
paper of the session was on St. Paul as a Missionary, by James T. 
Spangler, of Union Biblical Seminary, in which the characteristics of 
the missionary work of St. Paul were presented at considerable length. 
He was followed by Miss Mary E. Remington, who presented in a 
graphic, enthusiastic manner her very successful city mission work in 
New Haven. This was one of the unique and suggestive features of 
the Convention. Miss Remington was roundly cheered as she left 
the platform. ‘The afternoon session was closed by Robert E. Speer 
with one of his thrilling addresses. Mr. Speer has the power to 
move an audience of young men as few speakers can do, and the close 
of his address marked the height of feeling and enthusiasm in the 
Convention. Saturday evening, Rev. H. P. Beach, of Springfield, 
Mass., spoke on Chima, and L. D. Wishard on Zhe Christian Move- 
ment among the Students of Asia. 

Sunday morning, a consecration meeting in Marquand Chapel was 
conducted by Mr. Wishard, after which the delegates went to various 
churches, to the missions and the jail, to assist in services. At three 
in the afternoon the Convention was addressed by President Kozaki, 
of the Doshisha, Rev. Robert A. Hume, and Rev. H. P. Beach, 
Sunday evening, Dr. W. S. Rainsford delivered an address on “ Ye 
shall know the truth and the truth shall make you free,” which was 
followed by an impressive farewell meeting. 

The Convention was characterized by a deep spiritual interest. 
Another manifest fact was the desire of the Convention to gain 
knowledge of the mission fields and the work. ‘There were no 
enthusiastic appeals for volunteers on the basis of missionary glory ; 
but a thoughtful seeking after information and practical suggestions 
was evident. The air of the Convention was serious and business- 
like. A few decisions to volunteer for service were made. A 
resolution significant of this is the following, which was adopted 
by the Convention : 


Resolved, That we feel the need of a better knowledge of Modern Missions; and, 
in view of this need, 

Resolved, That we recommend that the scientific study of Modern Missions be 
included in the curricula of our seminaries. 


The next Convention will be held with the Seminary at Spring- 
field, Ohio. [o. s. D.] 
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THE ROLL OF STUDENTS, as published in the October RECoRD, should 
be amended by the omission of the name of Mr. Gluckler, who was prevented 
from carrying out his purpose of joining the Middle Class, and by the 
addition of that of Miss Laura Hulda Wild, of Elizabethtown, N. Y., a 
graduate of Smith College in 1892, who joins the Junior Class. 


THE ELECTIVE-CHOICES were called in during November from all the 
classes. Of the 63 electives offered, 49 were chosen (Zz. e. 75 per cent.); but, 
owing to the difficulties of arranging all the classes, only 45 will be given. 
The schedule for all the work of the year, prescribed and elective, has been 


arranged in detail. 


AT THE FALL MEETING of the Trustees in November there was a good 
attendance and an excellent spirit. Only routine business was transacted. 


THE ToPIc of the Faculty Conference on October 25 was 7he Minister 
and the Sabbath, and the speakers were Professors Jacobus, Macdonald, 


and Beardslee. 


THE MISSIONARY MEETINGS on November 1 and December 6 were 
respectively addressed by Rev. James L. Barton, ’85, of Harpoot, Asia Minor, 
on work in his field, and by Rev. Judson Smith, D.D., on behalf of the 
American Board. 


THE PROGRAMMES for the four Rhetoricals thus far held have included 
the following exercises, which have been carried out with a remarkable 
average excellence. November 8: Bible-reading, 1 Kings 19, by Mr. 
Bishop; Analysis of the hymn “It came upon a midnight clear,” by Mr. 
Swartz; Sermon, by Mr. Abé. November 15: Paraphrase of 1 Thes. 2, by 
Mr. Dunning; Review of Pittenger’s Zhe Juterwoven Gospels, by Mr. 
Pease; Dispute on the Advantages and Disadvantages of the Y. P. S.C. E. 
Pledge, by Messrs. Bacon and Knight. November 22: Reading of Words- 
worth’s Ode to Duty, by Mr. Ferrin; Exegesis of 2 Cor. 4: 3-4, by Miss 
Locke ; Sermon, by Mr. Beard. December 13: Discussion of Zhe Advisa- 
bility of a Creed-Test for Admission to the Church, by Messrs. Strong, 
Sumner, Ballou, and Lathrop. 


GYMNASIUM PRACTICE was begun November 16 under the direction of 
Mr. Beard. The preliminary physical examinations by Dr. Howe were ex- 
ceedingly satisfactory. No additions have been made to the apparatus or 
bath facilities, and the method of instruction remains practically unchanged. 


Two OPTIONAL CLASSES in German have been organized under the care 
of Mr. Otto Schlutter, the instructor in German in the High School. 


PROFESSOR PRATT has been called upon for the third time to undertake 
the elective class in elocution in Trinity College, but has been obliged to 
decline on account of the pressure of his Seminary work. 
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RECENT PUBLICATIONS on the part of the Hartford Seminary Press 
include Mr. Maurice Thompson’s Carew Lectures last year on The Ethics 
of Literary Art, and a beginning of a series of brief Devotional Services in 
Biblical Language, compiled by Professor Pratt, the numbers thus far issued 
being on God the King, God our Father, The Word of God, and The Sav- 
tour's Advent (for Christmas). Although these two publications have not 
yet been extensively advertized, a gratifying number of orders from all parts 
of the country have already been received. 


THE ANNUAL REGISTER is almost ready for the press, and will be 
issued about January I. 


THE CAREW LeEctuRES for the present year are by President E. B. 
Andrews, LL.D., of Brown University. They will be given on January 9, 
16, 17, 23, 24, and 30, 1894. The general subject is Economics for the 
Pulpit, and the several topics are Wealth and Moral Law— General View ; 
The Centralization of Wealth; Economic Evils as Aided by Legislation ; 
Economic Evils Due to Social Conditions, Socialism; Weal and Char- 


acter. 


NO CHANGE in Morning Prayers has given more pleasure to the stv- 
dents than the introduction of an organ prelude now played each morning 
by Professor Pratt. It is the most fitting manner in which to accomplish 
the transition from the class-room to the quiet, devotional half-hour of 
chapel. 


TENNIS HAS BEEN vigorously played during the past autumn, the fine 
weather and the excellent condition of the courts making this the favorite 
means of exercise for the large majority of the students. 


THE Mission BAND meetings are more fully attended this year thar 
for the past three years. A series of papers are to be read during the year 
designed to cover concisely the more important mission fields and move- 
ments. The first of these was read by Mr. Abé, November 13, on Zhe 
Progress of Christianity in Fapan. 


THE JUNIOR TRAINING CLAss is a new feature of Hosmer Hall 
student-life. It is, in general, planned on the same line as the training 
classes of the Young Men’s Christian Association, in which actual cases of 
inquiry are met as far as possible through the representation of the inquirer 
by a member of the class. Thus far an infidel, a backslider, a stranger met 
in a railroad car, and an inquirer at an evangelistic service have been the 
subjects of treatment and discussion. The Open Hearth and the Fourth 
Church afford abundant opportunity for students to indulge in personal work, 
and this class is not designed to supersede but rather prepare for these 
fields. It seems to be very helpful. Professor Merriam has been at one 
meeting to offer counsel, and other members of the Faculty are to be 
invited from time to time. Messrs. Gavit and Kinney are the committee. 
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THE CHURCH AT STAFFORDVILLE, with which the students of Hart- 
ford Seminary have been so closely connected during the past two years, is 
holding its own bravely in spite of the loss of its leading deacon by death 
and the removal of several active workers to other towns. Mr. Solandt of 
Yale Seminary, formerly of the present Senior Class here, is supplying the 
pulpit. Three united with the church on confession of faith at the last 
communion. 


Mr. Bacon of the Middle Class has charge of the work at Canton 
which was begun a year ago last September. The evening congregations 
especially are marked by the large attendance of young men, and the whole 
endeavor is in a growing condition. 


ONE OF THE MOST satisfactory pieces of student-work in the city is the 
Nurses’ Class at the Hospital. This is a part of the Home Department of 
the Fourth Church. The class meets on Monday nights, is attended by 
from eight to twelve nurses, and pursues the International Lessons, taking 
the lesson of the Sunday previous to the session. Mr. Goddard, ’94, taught 
the class last year, and this year it is under the charge of Mr. Schauffler, ’96. 


THE RECENT DEATH of Mr. Silas Goodenough of the Junior Class of 
Yale University, brother of Mr. Goodenough, ’96, was felt keenly at Hart- 
ford Seminary. The Junior Class here was represented at the funeral 
service, and at a meeting of the Students’ Association held November 21, 
the following resolution was passed: “ Since God in His all-wise providence 
has seen fit to call from his studies Silas Goodenough, of Yale College, 
brother of our beloved fellow-student, we, members of the Hartford Theo- 
logical Seminary, desire to extend to G. F. Goodenough, in this his deep 
affliction, our heart-felt sympathy, and to commend him to the care of the 
Holy Spirit, who in this hour of sorrow will bring comfort.” 





